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INTRODUCTION. 

jfuhlt  in  tjje  IBuss  of  a  3^eq)safte* 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HAUFF. 

In  that  far  off  country,  of  which  we  have  tra- 
ditions, where  the  sun  never  sets  upon  his  ever- 
green gardens,  there  ruled  from  the  beginning 
of  things  to  the  present  day  a  Queen,  named 
Fancy.  From  full  hands,  for  many  centuries 
she  poured  down  her  blessings  on  her  people, 
and  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
her.  But  the  heart  of  the  Queen  was  too  large 
to  feel  satisfied  in  bestowing  her  blessings  on 
her  own  country ;  alone  in  her  own  person,  in 
the  royal  dress  of  her  eternal  youth  and  beauty, 
she  descended  to  the  earth,  for  she  had  heard 
that  men  dwelt  there,  who  passed  their  lives  in 
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sad  seriousness,  with  labor  and  trouble.  On 
these  she  bestowed  the  richest  gifts  of  her  em- 
pire, and  since  the  fair  Queen  passed  over  the 
fields  of  earth,  men  have  become  joyful  even  at 
their  work,  and  cheerful  even  in  their  serious 
pursuits. 

Her  children  also,  not  less  fair  and  amiable 
than  their  royal  mother,  she  sent  out,  to  show 
favor  to  men.  First  came  Fable  back  from  the 
earth.  She  was  the  eldest  of  the  Queen's 
daughters.  Her  mother  observed  that  Fable 
looked  sad,  yes,  now  and  then  it  seemed  from 
the  appearance  of  her  eyes  that  she  had  been 
weeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter  dear  Fable,"  said  the 
Queen  to  her,  "  why  are  you  so  sad  and  cast 
down  since  your  journey,  will  you  not  confide 
to  your  mother  the  secret  of  your  sorrow  ?" 

"  Ah  dear  mother,"  answered  Fable,  "  I  should 
not  have  kept  silence  so  long,  had  I  not  known, 
that  what  grieves  me  would  pain  you  also." 

"  Speak  on,  my  daughter,"  prayed  the  Queen, 
"  Grief  is  a  stone,  which  presses  down  one  per- 
son, but  two  can  easily  move  it  out  of  the 
way." 
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u  If  it  is  your  will,"  answered  Fable,  "  then 
listen  to  me.  You  know  how  I  love  to  keep  com- 
pany with  men,  how  joyfully  I  seat  myself  be- 
fore the  hut  of  the  poorest,  and  after  his  day's 
work  is  over,  talk  with  him  for  an  hour ;  form- 
erly they  held  out  their  hands  to  me,  when  I 
came,  and  greeted  me  with  smiles  and  pleasant 
words,  and  looked  kindly  after  me  when  I  went 
farther  on  my  way,  but  now  it  is  no  longer  so." 

"  Poor  Fable,"  said  the  Queen,  and  stroked 
her  cheeks,  which  were  wet  with  her  tears,  "  but 
this  is  perhaps  only  your  own  imagination." 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  but  too  certain  of  it,"  re- 
plied Fable,  "  they  no  longer  love  me,  wherever 
I  go  I  am  met  with  cold  glances,  I  am  no  longer 
seen  any  where ;  even  the  children  who  we  3 
once  so  fond  of  me,  now  laugh  at  me  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  me." 

The  Queen  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  meditated  in  silence. 

"And  how  has  it  happened  girl,"  asked  the 
Queen,  "  that  the  people  below  have  altered  so 
much  ?  " 

"  Behold,  oh  Queen  Fancy,  men  have  estab- 
lished wise  watchmen  who  examine  and  prove 
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every  thing  which  comes  out  of  your  kingdom, 
with  sharp  eyes.  If  any  one  appears  who  is 
not  after  their  mind,  they  raise  a  great  cry,  beat 
him  down,  or  they  speak  so  much  evil  of  him  to 
men,  who  believe  all  their  words,  that  the  poor 
stranger  can  find  no  longer  any  love  or  any 
spark  of  confidence.— Ah,  how  much  more  hap- 
py are  my  brothers,  the  Dreams,  they  hop  down 
upon  the  earth  gaily  and  freely,  and  no  wise 
men  ask  any  questions  about  them,  they  visit 
men  in  their  slumbers,  and  weave  and  paint  for 
them  things  which  gladden  the  heart  and  re- 
joice the  eyes." 

"Your  brothers  are  triflers,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  and  you  have  no  reason  to  envy  them.  I 
know  those  border  watchmen,  men  have  not 
been  so  very  much  in  the  wrong  to  establish 
them,  so  many  foolish  people  came  along,  pre- 
tending they  belonged  to  my  kingdom,  when 
they  had  in  fact  at  most  looked  over  to  us  from 
a  high  mountain." 

"  But  why  should  they  for  this  reason  scorn 
me,  your  own  daughter,"  said  Fable,  weeping. 
"Ah,  if  you  knew  how  they  had  treated  me, 
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they  called  me  old  maid,  and  threatened  the  next 
time  to  prevent  my  coming  to  them." 

"  How,  refuse  admittance  to  my  daughter  ?" 
cried  the  Queen,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  anger  ; 
"  but  I  see  whence  this  comes,  the  wicked  wo- 
man has  told  falsehoods  about  us." 

"  Miss  Fashion,  do  you  mean,"  cried  Fable, 
"  it  cannot  be,  she  always  appeared  so  friendly." 

"  Oh,  I  know  her,  the  false  one,"  answered 
the  Queen,  "  but  make  another  visit,  my  daugh- 
ter, in  spite  of  her.  Whoever  would  do  good, 
must  keep  in  motion." 

"Ah  mother,  but  if  they  spurn  me  altogether, 
or  speak  ill  of  me  so  that  men  will  not  look  at 
me,  or  leave  me  alone  and  despised  in  a  corner." 

"If  the  elders,  bewitched  by  Fashion,  despise 
you,  then  turn  to  the  little  ones,  in  truth  they 
are  my  favorites,  I  send  them  my  most  pleasant 
pictures,  by  your  brothers  the  Dreams,  indeed  I 
often  float  down  to  them  myself,  embrace  and 
kiss  them  and  have  many  a  good  play  with 
them,  they  know  me  well  though  not  by  name, 
and  I  have  often  remarked  how  at  night  they 
smile  up  at  my  stars,  and  in  the  morning  when 
the  bright  day  dawns,  they  clap  their  hands 
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with  joy — and  when  they  grow  larger,  they  still 
love  me  for  I  help  the  fair  maidens  to  weave 
their  bright  flower  garlands,  and  the  rude  boys 
become  more  gentle,  when  I  set  down  by  them 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  point  out  to  them 
in  the  misty  world  of  the  distant  blue  mount- 
ains, high  cities  and  glittering  palaces  and  form 
for  them  out  of  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  bold 
troops  of  horsemen  and  wonderful  caravans." 

"  Oh,  the  good  children,"  cried  Fable  with 
emotion,  "  yes  it  is  so,  I  will  try  again  with 
them." 

"  Yes,  dearest  daughter,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  go  to  them,  but  I  will  first  dress  you  a  little 
more  nicely,  that  you  may  please  the  little  ones, 
and  that  the  great  ones  may  not  repulse  you — 
see  I  will  give  you  the  dress  of  an  Annual." 

"  An  Annual,  mother ;  ah, — I  am  ashamed  to 
appear  with  so  much  display  before  people." 

The  Queen  beckoned  and  the  servants 
brought  the  handsome  dress  of  an  Annual,  it 
was  ornamented,  with  bright  colors,  and  pretty 
pictures. 

The  attendants  braided  up  the  long  hair  of 
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the  fair  maiden  ;  they  bound  her  golden  sandals 
to  her  feet,  and  hung  the  dress  about  her. 

Modest  Fable  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  but  her 
mother  gazed  at  her  with  pleasure,  and  folded 
her  in  her  arms.  "  Go,"  said  she,  "  my  bless- 
ing is  with  you,  and  if  they  despise  and  mock 
you,  return  to  me,  perhaps  the  races  which  come 
after,  more  true  to  nature,  may  turn  their  hearts 
again  to  you." 

So  spake  Queen  Fancy,  and  Fable  descended 
to  the  earth.  With  a  beating  heart  she  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  the  wise  watchman 
kept  guard ;  her  little  head  sank  down  toward 
the  earth,  she  drew  her  beautiful  dress  more 
closely  about  her,  and  with  trembling  step  ap- 
proached the  gate. 

"  Stop,"  cried  a  deep,  rough  voice,  "  halloo 
guard,  here  comes  a  new  Annual." 

Fable  trembled,  as  she  heard  this,  a  number 
of  old  men  with  dark  countenances  pressed  for- 
ward, they  had  sharpened  quills  in  their  hands, 
and  held  them  up  toward  Fable.  One  of  the 
number  came  up  to  her  and  touched  her  under 
the  chin,  "  Hold  up  your  head  Miss  Annual," 
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cried  he,  "let  us  look  in  your  eyes  and  see 
whether  all  is  right  there  or  not." 

With  a  deep  blush  Fable  lifted  her  head,  and 
raised  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Fable  ?"  cried  the  watchman  and  laughed 
with  all  his  might,  "it  is  Fable,  I  wondered 
what  was  coming,  how  came  you  in  this  dress  ?" 

"  My  mother  put  it  on,"  answered  Fable. 

"  Indeed !  she  would  try  to  smuggle  you  in 
among  us  ;  no,  Miss,  take  yourself  off,  where  you 
came  from,"  cried  the  watchmen  and  raised 
their  sharp  quills. 

"  But  I  would  only  go  to  the  children,"  begged 
Fable,  "you  might  allow  me  to  do  this." 

"Are  there  not  enough  of  such  people  running 
about  the  country  now,"  cried  one  of  the  guards, 
"talking  nosense  to  our  children?" 

"  Let  us  see  for  once  what  she  knows,"  cried 
another. 

"  Very  well,"  cried  they  altogether,  "  tell 
what  you  know;  but  make  haste,  we  have  not 
much  time  for  you." 

Fable  stretched  out  her  hand  and  drew  with 
her  forefinger  many  pictures  in  the  air.  Various 
figures  passed  before  them ;  caravans,  fine  horses, 
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stately  knights,  birds  and  fishes  in  the  stormy 
ocean ;  silent  forests  and  populous  squares  and 
cities ;  battles,  and  wandering,  peaceful  tribes  of 
the  east  and  west ;  they  all  moved  like  animated 
pictures  in  a  varied  crowd. 

Fable,  in  the  zeal  with  which  she  had  been 
drawing  out  her  pictures,  had  not  observed  that 
the  watchmen  one  after  another  had  fallen 
asleep.  She  was  proceeding  to  produce  more 
images,  when  a  friendly  man  stepped  up  to  her 
and  took  her  hand.  "  Behold  good  Fable,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  slumberers,  "  your  beautiful 
pictures  have  no  effect  on  such  as  these ;  glide 
gently  through  the  gate,  they  will  not  suspect 
that  you  are  in  the  country,  and  you  can  pass 
freely  and  without  observation  through  our 
streets.  I  will  conduct  you  to  my  children ;  in 
my  house  you  will  find  a  quiet,  friendly  spot, 
there  you  can  live;  and  when  my  sons  and 
daughters  have  studied  their  lessons  they  may 
come  with  their  companions  and  listen  to  you. 
Will  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  how  willingly  will  I  go  with  you  to  find 
your  dear  little  ones,  I  will  use  all  my  skill  to 
give  them  sometimes  a  merry  hour." 
2* 
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The  good  man  gave  her  a  sign  of  his  friendly 
sympathy,  and  helped  her  over  the  feet  of  the 
slumbering  watchmen.  Fable  looked  round 
with  a  smile,  when  she  had  cleared  them,  and 
quickly  slipped  inside  the  gate. 
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THE  GARDEN. 

TRANSLATED    FROM   THE  GERMAN. 

A  boy  who  in  his  father's  house 

Confined  had  always  been, 
And  only  through  the  window  pane, 

The  busy  world  had  seen  ; 

Felt  such  desire  abroad  to  go, 

So  earnest  was  his  prayer 
His  father  yielded,  and  his  son 

Led  to  a  garden  fair. 

Amazed  the  boy,  when  in  his  view 
A  blooming  flower  bed  smiled, 

And  Flora's  richest  gifts  displayed 
Before  the  astonished  child. 

Along  the  shady  paths  he  ran, 

Heard  the  sweet  spring  birds  singing, 

Saw  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  rock 
Its  silver  shower  down  flinging. 
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And  "  father,  leave  me  here,"  he  cries, 
"  This  surely  heaven  must  be  ; 

To  tend  this  garden  all  my  life 
Is  bliss  enough  for  me." 

'Tis  granted.    But  the  father's  path 

Lies  onward,  far  away ; 
His  eager  son  he  leaves  behind, — 

Well  pleased  was  he  to  stay. 

How  swiftly  passed  the  summer's  day, 
While  sporting  with  the  flowers  ; 

Roving  about  the  garden  gay, 
Or  resting  in  fair  bowers. 

Sometimes  in  graceful  wreaths  he  wove 

The  pink  and  fragrant  rose, 
Then  on  the  cool  and  grassy  bank 

Would  taste  a  sweet  repose. 

When  thirsty,  from  the  hanging  branch, 

He  plucked  the  apple  fair, 
And  rested  from  the  sultry  day, 

In  the  cool  evening  air. 

But  older  grew  the  passing  year 
And  shorter  was  the  day, 
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The  sweet  west  wind  withheld  its  breath — 
Faded  the  flowers  away. 

Their  summer  clothing  from  the  trees, 

The  cruel  north  wind  tore, 
And  through  their  branches  bare  and  sear, 

Was  heard  his  fearful  roar. 

Stern  winter  came,  beneath  its  snow 

The  green  leaves  buried  lie — 
The  streams  stand  still,  the  warbling  birds 

Have  sought  a  milder  sky. 

Alas,  poor  boy,  face,  hand  and  foot — 

Chilled  by  the  wintry  blast, 
About  the  once  fair  grounds  he  goes, 

Their  beauty  gone  and  past. 

In  what  was  once  a  garden,  he 

In  sorrow  now  must  roam, 
But  see  !  His  Father  comes,  what  joy  ! 

He  comes  to  take  him  home. 


This  pleasant  garden  is  the  world, 
Which  in  life's  early  years, 
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Displays  its  gifts  and  to  our  eyes, 
A  paradise  appears. 

But  older  grown  with  feeble  limbs, 

And  frost  upon  the  head, 
Far  from  the  earth  all  pleasure  flies, 

And  the  chill  air  is  dead. 

But  spend  life's  summer  well,  nor  dread 
What  after  days  may  come, 

Humbly  await  thy  Father's  voice, 
He  comes  to  call  thee  home. 
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THE  RENEWED  PROMISE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  R1CHTER. 

Henry  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  full  of  good 
resolutions  which  he  seldom  kept,  and  with 
plenty  of  faults  which  he  daily  repetend.  He 
loved  his  father  and  his  tutor,  but  he  loved  his 
own  gratification  more ;  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  them,  but  he 
could  not  give  up  his  will,  and  his  ungoverned 
spirit  did  not  cause  more  tears  to  those  he  loved 
than  to  himself.  And  so  his  existence  vibrated 
between  repentance  and  sinning,  and  his  good 
resolutions  were  so  often  changed  into  ruinous 
faults,  that  at  last  his  friends  lost  all  hope  of  his 
improvement,  and  he  himself  shared  in  their 
despondency. 

And  now  the  often  wounded  heart  of  the 
Count,  his  father,  was  constantly  oppressed  by 
the  thought,  that  Henry  would  return  from  the 
academy  and  his  travels,  where  the  paths  of 
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error  are  more  flowery  and  more  open,  and 
where  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  restraining 
hand  of  his  father,  and  of  the  sound  of  his  warn- 
ing voice,  having  sunk  from  one  weakness  to 
another  and  with  a  soiled  and  enervated  soul, 
deprived  of  all  its  purity  and  beauty,  and  even 
of  the  reflection  of  virtue,  repentance. 

The  Count  was  gentle,  tender,  and  pious,  but 
in  feeble  health  and  with  too  little  firmness. 
The  grave  of  his  wife  stood  constantly  before 
him,  and  in  every  garden  where  he  looked  for 
flowers  he  found  a  sepulchre. 

His  birth-day  came,  and  ill  before,  his  dis- 
eased chest  could  little  bear  a  day  when  his 
heart  beat  stronger  withiu  him.  As  he  sank 
from  one  state  of  weakness  to  another,  his  dis- 
tressed son  went  into  the  English  garden  where 
stood  the  monument  of  his  mother,  and  beside 
it  the  empty  tomb  which  his  father  had  pre- 
pared for  himself,  and  here  Henry  called  on  the 
spirit  of  his  mother  to  witness  his  vow,  that  he 
would  strive  to  resist  his  evil  inclinations,  and 
to  restrain  his  love  of  pleasure.  He  recalled 
the  birth-day  of  his  father.  "  The  heavy  clay 
which  holds  my  father,  and  separates  him  from 
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the  dust  of  my  mother,  will  soon  crumble,  per- 
haps in  a  few  days,  and  he  will  then  die  troubled 
and  hopeless,  and  he  will  join  my  mother,  and 
cannot  then  tell  her  that  I  am  reformed."  And 
thus  saying  he  wept  violently ;  but  ah  !  unhap- 
py Henry,  of  what  use  is  thy  emotion  and  thy 
tears  without  thine  amendment. 

After  a  few  days  his  father  revived,  and 
pressed,  in  the  excess  of  the  excitement  and 
hope  of  returning  strength,  the  repentant  youth 
to  his  feverish  bosom.  Henry  was  overpowered 
with  joy  atrhis  father's  renewed  health  and  re- 
stored affection — but  alas,  in  a  short  time  he 
became  more  gay,  more  wild — more  dissipated. 
His  tutor  who  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his 
father's  weakness,  by  fruitless  rigor,  resisted  his 
inclinations  to  pleasure.  Henry  enraged,  be- 
came disobedient  to  his  commands,  which  he 
thought  severe  and  unkind,  and  as  the  tutor  en- 
forced them  with  severity,  Henry  in  his  anger, 
wounded  the  heart  and  the  honor  of  his  resolute 
friend  more  severely  than  he  could  bear,  and 
thence  the  tumult  of  Henry's  resistance,  went 
back  to  the  betrayed  and  sick  heart  of  his  father 
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like  a  poisoned  arrow ;  he  felt  the  wound  and 
sunk  back  again  on  his  sick-bed. 

I  will  not  paint  to  you,  my  dear  children,  the 
grief  nor  the  faults  of  Henry,  I  agree  in  the  se- 
vere judgment  which  you  put  upon  him,  but  I 
make  one  suggestion  to  each  of  you.  Oh  what 
child  can  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  his  parents 
without  saying :  "  If  I  have  never  taken  a  year 
from  your  life,  yet  I  have  cost  you  weeks  and 
days.  Oh  the  pain  that  I  would  now  soften,  I  have, 
perhaps,  myself  caused  or  increased,  and  those 
dear  eyes,  that  would  so  gladly  see  one  hour  more 
of  life,  have  been  earlier  closed  by  my  faults." 
But  the  thoughtless  mortal  goes  boldly  to  his 
sins,  because  their  ruinous  consequences  are 
unheeded  by  him, — unrestrained  passions  like 
wild  beasts  are  in  his  bosom,  and  he  lets  them 
loose  at  random  among  men,  but  he  does  not 
see  how  many  innocent  persons  suffer  by  their 
unrestrained  ravages. 

Carelessly  the  dissipated  man  throws  the 
burning  coals  of  his  sins  about,  and  when  he 
lays  in  his  grave,  the  huts  are  burning  from 
the  sparks  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 
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pillar  of  their  smoke  rises  like  a  pillar  of  shame 
upon  his  grave  and  remain  there  forever. 

When  all  hope  of  his  good  father's  recovery- 
vanished,  Henry  could  not  bear  for  sorrow  to 
see  his  enfeebled  form.  He  remained  in  the 
next  chamber  on  his  knees,  and  in  silence  like 
a  malefactor  he  waited  while  disease  wrestled 
with  his  father's  life,  and  with  his  eyes  closed 
to  the  future,  and  in  dread  of  the  agonizing 
cry,  "  He  is  dead." 

At  last  he  aroused  himself  to  go  to  the  sick 
bed,  to  take  a  farewell,  and  to  ask  for  pardon. 
But  the  father  gave  him  only  his  love,  he  could 
not  give  him  again  his  confidence,  he  said, 
"  Reform  yourself  my  son,  but  do  not  promise." 

Henry  laid  down  oppressed  with  shame  and 
mourning  in  the  ante-chamber,  when  on  waking 
he  heard  his  old  tutor,  who  had  also  been  his 
father's  tutor,  bestowing  a  blessing,  as  the  last 
night  was  closing  in  on  his  cold  life.  "  Sleep 
sweetly,"  said  he  "  thou  good  man,  thou  true 
scholar.  All  the  good  resolutions  thou  hast 
kept  for  me,  all  thy  victories  over  thyself,  all 
thy  good  deeds  must  now  shine  like  a  bright 
red  evening  cloud,  around  the  twilight  of  thy 
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dying  hour.  Hope  yet  in  thy  last  hour  for  thy 
unhappy  Henry,  and  smile  if  thou  hearest  my 
words,  and  if  in  thy  dying  heart  there  is  yet  a 
ray  of  joy." 

The  sick  man  could  not  raise  himself  from 
the  heavy  iron  of  his  disease,  and  his  clouded 
spirit,  imagined  the  voice  of  the  tutor  was  the 
voice  of  his  son,  he  faltered  out,  "  Henry,  I  see 
thee  not  but  I  hear  thee,  lay  thy  hand  upon 
me  and  swear,  that  thou  wilt  reform."  Henry 
rushed  forward  to  take  the  oath,  but  the  teacher 
made  him  a  sign,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
chilled  heart  and  said  softly,  "  I  swear  in  your 
name." 

But  suddenly  the  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  it 
rested  from  the  long  turmoil  of  life.  "  Fly  un- 
happy boy,"  said  the  tutor,  "  he  has  died  with- 
out hope." 

Henry  fled  from  the  castle.  Oh  how  could 
he  witness  or  share  the  moruning  which  he  had 
himself  brought  upon  the  friends  of  his  father. 
He  only  promised  his  teacher  he  would  return. 
Trembling  and  weeping  aloud  he  reached  the 
English  garden,  and  saw  the  white  monuments 
like  pale  skeletons  looking  through  the  green 
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foliage.  But  he  had  not  courage,  to  see  the 
empty  spot  which  was  to  be  his  father's  resting 
place.  He  only  leaned  against  the  second  pyr- 
amid, which  covered  a  heart  whose  death  had 
not  been  caused  by  his  faults,  the  heart  of 
his  mother  which  had  long  lain  still  in  the 
dust.  He  durst  not  weep,  he  dared  not  make  a 
vow.  Silently,  bowed  down  and  heavily  he 
went  forward  in  his  grief.  Everywhere  re- 
membrances of  his  loss  and  of  his  faults  met  his 
eye.  Every  child  was  running  to  meet  his 
father  and  show  him  the  fruit  of  his  gleanings, 
every  sound  was  like  a  death  bell,  every  hole 
was  a  grave,  every  index  pointed  like  the  Roy- 
al^ Clock  at  the  last  hour  of  his  father's  life. 

Henry  came  back,  but  not  till  after  five  dark 
days  of  repentance  and  pain ;  he  then  remembered 
his  father's  friend  and  hoped  to  comfort  him  by 
the  first  fruits  of  his  reformation.  Man  solem- 
nizes a  better  funeral  ceremony  for  his  beloved, 
by  drying  the  tears  of  others  than  by  pouring 


#  In  the  Royal  castle  of  Versailles  there  was  formerly  a  clock, 
which  during  the  life  of  the  king,  stood  at  the  hour  at  which  the 
last  king  had  died,  and  only  was  moved  at  the  death  of  his  successor. 
As  beautiful  a  memento  mori  as  can  perhaps  be  imagined. 
3* 
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out  his  own,  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and 
Cyprus  wreaths  which  we  can  hang  upon  hon- 
ored tombs,  are  the  fruits  of  good  deeds. 

He  resolved  that  his  first  entrance  into  the 
house  of  mourning,  should  be  at  night.  As  he 
passed  through  the  garden,  the  white  pyramid 
of  his  father's  grave  appeared  between  the  liv- 
ing trees,  like  the  grey  smoke  of  a  newly  burned 
village  before  the  blue  sky.  He  leaned  his  sink- 
ing head  upon  the  hard,  cold  pillar,  and  could  on- 
ly heavily  and  silently  weep,  and  his  full  heart 
darkened  by  grief  could  give  utterance  to  no 
thought.  Here  he  stood  alone.  No  kind  voice 
said,  "  Weep  no  more,"  no  father's  heart  melted 
and  said,  "You  have  been  punished  enough." 
The  rustling  of  the  leaves  seemed  a  reproach 
and  the  darkness  an  abyss.  His  irrevocable 
loss  lay  broad  about  him  like  a  sea  which  never 
rises  and  never  falls. 

At  last  he  saw,  after  a  shower  of  tears  had 
fallen,  one  gentle  star  in  the  heavens,  that  looked 
through  the  branches,  mild  and  soft  as  the  eye 
of  a  heavenly  spirit.  Then  came  a  softer  grief 
to  his  heart,  he  thought  of  his  vow  of  amend- 
ment, which  death  had  interrupted,  and  sadly  he 
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sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  looked  up  to  the  star 
and  said,  "  Oh  father,  father  !  "  (and  sorrow  long 
repressed  his  voice,)  u  here  lies  your  poor  child 
upon  your  grave,  and  swears  to  you ;  yes,  pure 
and  pious  spirit,  I  will  live  another  life,  take  me 
again  to  yourself.  Ah,  if  thou  canst,  give  me  a 
sign  that  thou  hearest  me. 

There  was  a  rush  near  him,  a  figure  slowly 
moving  pushed  back  the  branches  and  said,  "  I 
have  heard  thee  and  hope  again."  It  was  his 
father. 

The  middle  state  between  death  and  life,  the 
sister  of  death,  insensibility  had,  like  a  healthy, 
deep  slumber,  brought  him  back  to  life,  and  he 
was  again  saved  from  death.  Good  father  !  and 
if  death  had  given  thee  a  glimpse  of  the  other 
world,  thy  heart  would  not  have  trembled  with 
more  delightful  and  sweeter  transport,  than  in 
this  moment  of  resurrection,  when  thy  repentant 
son,  moved  with  the  bitterest  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  sunk  upon  thy  heart  and  brought  thee  a 
father's  sweetest  hope. 

But  while  the  curtain  falls  over  this  short 
scene,  let  me  ask  you,  my  beloved  young  reader, 
have  you  parents  to  whom  you  have  not  given 
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the  truest  cause  of  hope  ?  Oh  let  me,  like  a  con- 
science remind  you,  that  a  day  is  coming,  when 
you  will  have  no  consolation,  and  when  you 
will  cry  out,  "Ah,  they  loved  me  more  than  any 
thing,  but  I  allowed  them  to  die  without  hope, 
and  I  caused  them  their  last  sorrow." 
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BY    A.    H.  EVERETT. 


Scion  of  a  mighty  stock ; 
Hands  of  iron, — hearts  of  oak, — 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led ; 

Craft  and  subtle  treachery, 
Gallant  youth  !  are  not  for  thee ; 
Follow  thou  in  word  and  deeds 
Where  the  God  within  thee  leads. 

Honesty  with  steady  eye, 
Truth  and  pure  simplicity, 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts, — 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts. 

Prudent  in  the  council  train, 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain — 
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Ready  at  the  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 

When  the  dews  of  night  distill 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill ; — 
Where  above  it,  gleaming  far, 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star : — 

Thither  turn  the  steady  eye 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high  : 
Thither  with  devotion  meet, 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

Let  thy  noble  motto  be, 
God,  the  Country,  Liberty, — 
Planted  on  religion's  rock, 
Thou  shalt  stand  in  every  shock. 

Laugh  at  danger,  far  or  near, — 
Spurn  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fear, — 
Still,  with  persevering  might 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right. 

So  shall  peace,  a  charming  guest, — 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest, — 
So  shall  honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days. 
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Happy,  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  the  high  endeavor ; 
Happy,  if  it  be  thy  call 
In  the  holy  cause  to  fall. 

Democratic  Review. 
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THE  IPSWICH  FRIGHT. 

Those  who  live  in  our  present  peaceful  times 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling, 
at  the  period  when  hostilities  began  between  the 
American  Colonists  and  the  armies  of  Great 
Britian,  those  hostilities  which  finally  were  put 
an  end  to,  by  the  declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  beloved  country,  and  its  separation 
forever  from  the  dominion  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  if  we  could  think  of  it  disconnected 
from  what  preceded  and  followed  it,  it  might 
seem  but  a  trifling  affair.  A  party  of  British 
soldiers  were  sent  from  Boston  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  destroy  a  quantity  of  military 
stores.  They  found  the  inhabitants  disposed 
to  show  them  resistance,  and  they  returned  to 
town,  after  a  warlike  meeting  at  Lexington  and  a 
skirmish  at  Concord,  in  which  some  on  both  sides 
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had  been  killed.  But  as  the  numbers  engaged 
on  both  sides  were  small,  the  affair  in  itself 
would  not  seem  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

But  small  as  it  might  be  reckoned  if  looked 
at  alone,  it  was  a  most  important  event,  and  it 
taught  a  serious  lesson  to  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  contest.  To  the  English  [govern- 
ment it  made  it  plain,  that  the  Colonists  were 
in  earnest  in  their  resistance  to  its  assumption 
of  power,  and  it  told  the  Colonists  that  their 
oppressors  were  not  invincible,  and  that  having 
taken  the  first  step  in  resistance,  there  was 
nothing  for  them  but  firmly  and  solemnly  to 
maintain  the  position  they  had  taken.  And  so 
our  brave  and  pious  ancestors,  having  fervently 
prayed  to  the  God  who  had  made  for  them  this 
home  in  what  was  once  a  wilderness,  braced 
themselves  to  the  contest,  from  which  they 
never  shrunk  till  their  work  was  accomplished 
and  their  country  was  free.  The  following  ac- 
count taken  from  a  history  of  Newbury  lately' 
published  by  Mr.  Joshua  Coffin,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  panic  which  arose  out  of  the  state  of 
feeling  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude, 

"  The  fight  at  Lexington,  the  skirmish  at  Con- 
A 
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cord,  April  19th,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
June  17th,  precluded  all  hope  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  The  spirits  of 
the  people  rose  with  the  occasion.  In  the  midst 
however  of  their  excitement,  an  event  occurred, 
which  whether  arising  from  accident  or  a  regu- 
lar preconcerted  plan,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
occasioned  for  a  time  great  anxiety  and  distress 
among  the  people,  and  in  which,  on  a  review  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  there 
appeared  such  a  curious  commingling  of  the 
comic,  the  ludicrous,  and  the  distressing  as 
would  afford  ample  materials  for  a  volume  of 
amusement.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
can  never  forget  it,  and  those  who  did  not,  can 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  it  from  any  description. 

"  I  allude  now  to  what  has  been  usually  called 
the  '  Ipswich  Fright '  which  happened  on  this 
wise. 

"  On  Friday  afternoon,  April  21st,  the  second 
day  after  the  Lexington  fight,  the  people  of 
Newburyport  held  an  informal  meeting  at  the 
town  house,  and  just  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cary 
was  about  opening  the  meeting  with  prayer,  a 
messenger  rushed  up  stairs  in  breathless  haste, 
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crying  out,  '  for  God's  sake  turn  out !  turn  out ! 
or  you  will  all  be  killed !  The  regulars  are 
marching  this  way,  and  will  soon  be  here. 
They  are  now  at  Ipswich,  cutting  and  slashing 
all  before  them  ! ' 

"  The  messenger  proved  to  be  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Todd,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  from 
Rowley,  to  warn  the  people  of  their  impending 
destruction.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  being  generally  credited,  the  consternation 
became  almost  universal,  and  as  a  large  part  of 
the  militia  had  marched  to  the  scene  of  action, 
early  the  next  morning  after  the  fight  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  terror  and  alarm  among  the  women  and 
childrett  was  proportionally  increased,  especial- 
ly, as  from  all  quarters,  was  heard  the  cry, 
4  the  regulars  are  coming!  They  are  down  at 
Old  Town  bridge,  cutting,  and  slashing,  and 
killing  all  before  them  !   They'll  soon  be  here  V  " 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  story,  in  sub- 
stance was  simultaneously  told  from  Ipswich  to 
Coos.  In  every  place,  the  report  was,  that  the 
regulars  were  but  a  few  miles  behind  them.  In 
Newbury, — Newtown,  it  was  said  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Artichoke  river,  at  Newbury- 
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port  they  were  at  Old  Town  bridge ;  there,  they 
were  said  to  be  at  Ipswich,  while  at  the  latter 
place  the  alarm  was  the  same.  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Hale,  of  Exeter,  was  at  the  latter  place  and 
waited  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  report. 
Learning  that  it  was  without  foundation,  he 
made  haste  to  undeceive  the  people  by  riding 
from  Ipswich  to  Newbury  in  fifty  minutes.  In 
the  meantime  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  things  were 
done  by  men  and  women  to  escape  impending 
destruction.  All  sorts  of  vehicles,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  together  with  hundreds  on  foot 
were  to  be  seen,  moving  with  all  possible  speed, 
farther  north,  somewhere,  to  escape  the  terrible 
'regulars.'  Their  speed  was  accelerated  by 
persons  who  rode  at  full  speed  through  the 
streets,  crying  '  flee  for  your  lives  !  flee  for  your 
lives  !  the  regulars  are  coming  ! '  " 

"  Some  crossed  the  river  for  safety.  Some 
in  Salisbury  went  to  Hampton  and  spent  the 
night  in  houses  vacated  by  their  owners,  who 
had  gone  on  the  same  errand  farther  north- 
The  houses  at  Turkey-hill  were  filled  with 
women  and  children,  who  spent  the  night  in 
great  trepidation.    One  man  yoked  up  his  oxen, 
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and  taking  his  own  family,  and  some  of  his 
neighbors'  children,  in  his  cart,  drove  off  to 
escape  the  regulars.  Another  having  concealed 
all  his  valuable  papers  under  a  great  stone  in 
his  field,  fastened  his  doors  and  windows,  and 
having  loaded  his  musket,  resolved  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.  One  woman  having 
concealed  all  her  pewter  and  silver  ware  in  the 
well,  filled  a  bag  with  pies  and  other  edibles, 
and  set  off  with  it  and  her  family  for  a  safer 
place;  but  having  traveled  some  distance,  and 
deposited  her  bag  to  make  some  inquiry,  she 
found  on  her  return  that  there  had  been  cutting 
and  slashing,  not,  indeed,  by  the  regulars  among 
the  people,  but  by  the  irregulars  among  her  pro- 
visions." 

"  Another  woman,  as  I  am  informed,  having 
run  four  or  five  miles  in  great  trepidation, 
stopped  on  the  steps  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Noble's 
meeting-house,  to  nurse  her  child,  and  found, 
to  her  great  horror,  that  she  had  brought  off  the 
cat,  and  left  her  child  at  home.  In  another  in- 
stance, a  Mr.  J.  L.  seeing  Mr.  C.  H.,  a  very  cor- 
pulent man,  standing  at  his  door,  with  his  mus- 
ket loaded,  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  not  going. 
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'  Going !  No,'  said  he,  4 1  am  going  to  stop  and 
shoot  the  rascals.'  Propositions  were  made  by 
some  persons  to  destroy  Thorla's  and  the  river 
Parker  bridges,  while  many  acted  a  more  ra- 
tional part,  and  resolutely  refused  to  move  a 
step  or  credit  the  whole  of  the  flying  stories 
without  more  evidence.  How,  or  by  whom,  or 
with  what  motives,  the  report  was  first  started, 
no  one  can  tell.  It  lasted  in  Newbury  and 
Newburyport,  but  one  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  who  had  been  informed  that  the  rumor 
was  without  foundation, 

1  Returned  safe  home,  right  glad  to  save 
Their  property  from  pillage  ; 
And  all  agreed  to  blame  the  man 
Who  first  alarmed  the  village.5  " 

Similar  panics,  to  the  one  described  above, 
were  frequently  spread  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  in  those  perilous  times,  when  the  appre- 
hension was  felt,  that  the  regulars  would  burst 
out  from  the  town,  upon  the  neighborhood,  or 
land  from  the  ships  of  war,  which  were  hovering 
on  the  coast.  On  one  occasion,  a  man  came 
running  up  into  the  town  of  Dorchester,  declar- 
ing, that  the  regulars  were  landing  at  Dorches- 
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ter  point,  (now  South  Boston,)  and  protesting 
that  he  had  seen  their  red  coats,  with  his  own 
eyes.  The  people,  who  resided  in  the  part  of 
the  town  which  he  first  reached,  seized  their 
valuables,  and  proceeded  with  their  families  to 
a  high  point  of  land,  where  they  could,  at  least 
see  the  foe,  as  he  approached.  The  rumor  goes 
that  one  lady,  on  reaching  the  hill-top  discov- 
ered, to  her  horror,  that  she  had  left  her  infant 
child,  asleep  in  the  cradle.  Her  motherly  feel- 
ings prevailing  over  her  fears,  she  descended 
from  the  eminence,  and  had  not  gone  far  towards 
her  home,  when  she  perceived  the  cause  of  all 
the  alarm,  in  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  who  lived 
at  the  Point,  who  was  quietly  riding  up,  in  her 
husband's  cart,  well  protected  from  the  damp 
east  wind,  in  her  comfortable  Red  Cloak,  which 
in  the  distance  had  struck  the  eyes  of  the  mes 
senger,  who  gave  the  alarm,  as  the  real  red 
uniform,  of  the  "  British  regulars." 
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i. 

When  luscious  fruit  you  tempting  see, 
With  longing  you  like  Eve  are  curst, 

And  if  you  have  the  owner's  leave, 
I  fancy  you  will  do  my  FIRST. 

But  pray  be  moderate,  take  your  fill, 
Most  civil  and  polite  'tis  reckoned 

To  taste  the  fruit,  but  not  so  well, 

That  having  done,  to  fill  my  SECOND. 

In  crowded  car,  or  boat,  or  street 

My  dangerous  WHOLE  is  often  there 

Though  all  unknown,  yet  friendly  words 
Of  him  I  adjure  you  to  Beware. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FALSE  PRINCE. 

&n  Eastern  2Tale* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HAUFF. 

There  was  once  an  honest  Tailor's  apprentice 
named  Labakan,  who  learned  his  trade  of  a  skill- 
ful master  in  Alexandria.  No  one  could  say- 
that  Labakan  was  not  expert  with  the  needle, 
he  could  do  the  very  finest  work ;  and  it  would 
have  been  doing  him  wrong  to  call  him  actually- 
lazy,  but  yet  every  thing  was  not  exactly  right 
with  the  apprentice.  Sometimes  he  would  sew 
away  for  an  hour  with  so  much  energy- that  the 
needle  would  grow  hot  in  his  hand  and  the 
thread  would  smoke,  and  then  he  would  do  a 
piece  of  work  surpassing  that  of  every  body 
else,  but  another  time,  and  this  happened  pretty- 
often,  he  would  sit  in  deep  thought,  stare  va- 
cantly before  him  and  have  such  a  singular 
expression  in  his  countenance,  that  his  master 
and  the  other  apprentices  never  said  any  thing 
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on  tnese  occasions  but  "  Labakan  has  got  on  his 
noble  face  again." 

Bat  on  Fridays,  when  other  people,  after 
prayers,  went  quietly  home  to  their  work,  La- 
bakan in  a  fine  dress  which  he  had  carefully 
arranged,  stepped  out  of  the  mosque,  and  walked 
slowly  and  with  a  proud  step  through  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  city,  and  if  one  of  his  com- 
rades saluted  him  with  "  Peace  be  with  you," 
or  "  how  are  you,  friend  Labakan,"  he  would 
wave  his  hand  most  graciously,  or  bow  his  head 
in  the  most  dignified  manner.  And  if  his  mas- 
ter in  joke  said  to  him,  "  You  would  have  made 
a  good  Prince,  Labakan,"  he  rejoiced  at  it,  and 
would  answer,  "  Have  you  remarked  this  ?"  or, 
"I  have  long  thought  so." 

The  honest  tailor's  apprentice  Labakan,  had 
gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  but  his  mas- 
ter suffered  his  folly,  because  he  was  a  good 
man  and  a  skillful  workman.  But  one  day, 
Selim,  the  brother  of  the  Sultan  who  was  then 
passing  through  Alexandria  on  a  journey,  sent 
a  court  dress,  in  which  an  alteration  was  to  be 
made,  to  the  master  of  Labakan,  who  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  because  he  could  do 
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the  nicest  work.  In  the  evening  however,  when 
the  master  and  the  apprentices  had  left  the  shop 
to  rest  themselves  after  their  day's  labor,  an 
irresistible  anxiety  drove  Labakan  back  into  the 
work-room,  the  place  where  the  dress  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  hung.  He  stood  musing 
before  it  for  a  long  time,  admiring  the  beauty  of 
the  embroidery,  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
satin  and  silk  of  which  it  was  made.  He  could 
not  resist  the  desire  he  felt  to  try  it  on,  and  be- 
hold, it  fitted  him  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
made  for  him.  "  Am  I  not  as  good  a  Prince  as 
anybody?"  he  asked  himself  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  Has  not  my  master 
himself  said  that  I  was  born  to  be  a  prince  ?" 
With  the  clothes,  the  apprentice  seemed  to  have 
put  on  an  entirely  royal  state  of  feeling.  He 
could  not  think  of  himself  as  any  thing  but  the 
son  of  a  king,  and  as  such  he  resolved  to  travel 
about  the  world  and  leave  a  place  where  people 
had  been  so  foolish,  as  not  to  discover  in  his 
humble  station  the  native  prince.  This  superb 
dress  seemed  to  him  sent  by  a  good  fairy;  he 
took  care  not  to  neglect  so  valuable  a  present, 
he  put  together  what  little  treasures  he  had,  and 
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favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  wan- 
dered out  of  the  gates  of  Alexandria. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  new  prince  excited 
astonishment  by  the  splendor  of  his  dress,  and 
his  serious,  majestic  air,  distinguished  him  from 
a  common  traveler.  If  he  were  questioned  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  mysterious  bearing,  he  an- 
swered that  he  had  his  own  reasons.  But  as 
he  observed  that  he  was  ridiculed  for  performing 
his  journey  on  foot,  he  bought,  for  a  small  price, 
an  old  horse,  which  answered  his  purpose  very 
well,  as  he,  with  his  usual  quiet  and  gentle 
humor,  did  not  desire  to  have  occasion  to  show 
his  skill  as  a  rider,  of  which  he  had  not  in  fact 
much  to  boast. 

One  day,  as  he  was  making  his  way,  step  by 
step  on  his  Murva,  for  so  he  had  named  his 
horse,  a  rider  joined  him,  and  asked  permission 
to  ride  in  his  company.  He  was  a  gay  young 
man,  of  good  appearance  and  pleasant  manners. 
He  entered  into  conversation  with  Labakan  as 
to  where  he  was  going  and  whence  he  came, 
and  it  appeared  that  he,  like  the  tailor's  appren- 
tice, was  going  about  the  world  without  a  plan. 
He  said  his  name  was  Omar,  that  he  was  the 
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nephew  of  Elfi  Bey,  the  unfortunate  Bassa  of 
Cairo,  and  was  now  traveling  about  to  fulfill  an 
order  given  him  by  his  uncle  on  his  deaih-bed. 
Labakan  was  not  quite  so  open  with  respect  to 
his  affairs,  he  gave  his  companion  to  understand 
that  he  was  of  a  noble  family  and  was  traveling 
for  his  pleasure. 

The  two  young  men  made  friends  of  each 
other  and  traveled  on  farther.  On  the  second 
day  of  their  journey  together,  Labakan  asked 
his  companion  about  the  order  which  he  was  to 
fulfill  and  learned  to  his  astonishment  what  fol- 
lows. Elfi  Bey,  the  Bassa  of  Cairo,  had 
brought  up  Omar  from  his  tenderest  youth,  and 
he  had  never  known  his  parents.  Elfi  Bey 
having  been  fallen  upon  by  his  enemies  and 
mortally  wounded  after  three  unlucky  battles, 
he  discovered  to  his  ward  that  he  was  not  his 
nephew,  but  the  son  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
who  in  fear  of  a  prophecy  of  an  astrologer,  had 
sent  away  the  young  man  from  his  court,  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  see  him  again  until 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  Elfi  Bey  had  not 
told  him  the  name  of  his  father,  but  had  directed 
him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  go,  on  the 
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fourth  day  of  the  approaching  month  Ramadan, 
at  which  time  he  would  be  twenty-one  years 
old,  to  the  celebrated  pillar  El  Serujah,  four 
days'  journey  east  of  Alexandria.    There  he 
would  find  a  man  standing  by  the  pillar  to  whom 
he  should  present  a  dagger,  which  EJfi  Bey 
gave  him,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  here  am  I 
whom  you  seek,"  to  which  the  man  would  an- 
swer, "  Praised  be  the  Prophet  who  has  sus- 
tained you,"  he  should  then  follow  him,  and 
would  be  conducted  by  this  person  to  his  father. 
The    tailor's  apprentice,  Labakan,  was  very 
much  astonished  at  this  information.    He  now 
looked  upon  Prince  Omar  with  envious  eyes, 
he  was  angry  with  fate,  which,  though  his  com- 
panion was  already  considered  as  the  nephew  of 
a  powerful  Bassa,  had  yet  the  higher  dignity  of 
a  prince's  son  in  store  for  him,  while  he  who 
had  every  advantage   which   belonged   to  a 
prince,  was  condemned  to  an  undistinguished 
birth  and  a  common  life.    He  compared  himself 
to  the  Prince.    He  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
Omar  had  a  very  handsome  face,  his  fine  spark- 
ling eyes,  his  well  shaped  nose,  a  gentle,  pre- 
possessing manner,  in  short  ail  outward  advan- 
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tages  which  could  prove  attractive  to  men, 
certainly  belonged  to  him.  But  great  as  were 
the  advantages  possessed  by  his  companion,  he 
still  maintained  that  a  Labakan  would  be  more 
welcome  to  his  princely  father,  than  the  real 
prince. 

Then  considerations  haunted  Labakan  through 
the  whole  day.  He  went  to  sleep  at  night  with 
the  same  thought,  but  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  Omar,  who  was 
sleeping  quietly  near  him,  and  might  be  dream- 
ing of  his  good  fortune,  the  thought  arose  within 
him  to  take  by  art  and  force  what  unkind  fate 
had  denied  him.  The  dagger,  the  signal  by 
which  the  returning  prince  was  to  be  recognized, 
was  in  the  girdle  of  the  sleeping  man,  he  drew 
it  out,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  in  the  breast 
of  its  owner.  Yet  the  peaceful  soul  of  the  ap- 
prentice shrunk  back  at  the  thought  of  murder, 
he  contented  himself  with  taking  possession  of 
the  dagger,  with  seizing  the  more  fleet  horse  of 
the  prince,  and  before  Omar  awoke  and  found 
himself  robbed  of  all  his  hopes,  his  faithless 
companion  had  got  several  miles  start  of  him. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  holy  month  Rama- 
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dan,  when  Labakan  committed  the  robbery  upon 
the  prince,  and  he  had  then  four  days  to  reach 
the  pillar  of  El  Serujah,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  Though  the  place  where  this 
pillar  stood  was  at  farthest  two  days'  journey, 
he  hastened  to  reach  it,  because  he  was  con- 
stantly in  fear  lest  the  true  prince  should  get 
there  before  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  Labakan  saw 
the  pillar  of  El  Serujah.  It  stood  upon  a  little 
eminence  in  a  broad  plain  and  could  be  seen  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  traveler  arrived  at 
it.  The  heart  of  Labakan  beat  louder  at  this 
sight.  Though  for  the  last  two  days  he  had 
time  enough  to  think  over  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  yet  his  evil  conscience  made  him  some- 
what uneasy,  but  the  thought  however  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  prince,  gave  him  new  strength, 
so  that  he  was  encouraged  to  go  to  the  end  of 
his  journey. 

The  country  about  the  pillar  El  Serujah  was 
uninhabited  and  barren,  and  the  new  prince 
would  have  been  in  some  anxiety  on  account  of 
food,  if  he  had  not  been  provided  for  several 
days.    He  lay  down  near  his  horse  under  some 
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palm  trees,  and  there  awaited  what  farther  was 
to  befall  him. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  he  saw  a 
great  troop  of  horses  and  camels  coming  over 
the  plain  towards  the  pillar  of  El  Serujah.  The 
procession  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  pillar  stood,  and  pitched  a  splendid 
tent.  Every  thing  gave  the  appearance  of  the 
traveling fequipage  of  a  rich  Bassa  or  Sheik. 
Labakan  imagined  that  the  great  number  of 
people  which  he  saw,  had  come  thither  on  his 
account,  and  he  would  willingly  have  shown 
himself  to  them  as  their  future  commander. 
But  he  mastered  his  inclination  to  step  forward 
as  a  prince,  since  the  next  morning  would  see 
his  boldest  wishes  fulfilled. 

The  morning  sun  wakened  the  too  happy 
tailor,  to  the  most  important  moment  of  his  life, 
which  was  to  raise  him  from  his  lowly  station 
to  the  side  of  a  princely  father.  To  be  sure,  as 
he  prepared  his  horse  to  ride  toward  the  pillar, 
he  thought  on  the  wickedness  of  his  actions,  and 
he  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  grief  of 
the  real  son  of  the  prince,  whose  hopes  he  had 
betrayed,  but — the  die  was  cast,  he  could  not 
5# 
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undo  what  he  had  done,  and  his  self-love  whis- 
pered to  him,  that  his  appearance  was  suffi- 
ciently stately  to  represent  the  son  of  the  most 
powerful  prince. 

Strengthened  by  this  thought  he  mounted 
his  horse,  collected  all  his  courage,  to  bring  him 
into  a  tolerable  gallop,  and  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
He  descended  from  his  horse  and  tied  him  to  a 
small  tree,  several  of  which  grew  about  the  hill. 
He  then  drew  out  Prince  Omar's  dagger,  and 
ascended  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  pillar 
stood  six  men  surrounding  an  old  man  of  a 
royal  aspect,  a  splendid  caftan  of  gold  stuff,  his 
girdle  formed  of  a  white  cashmere  shawl,  his 
white  turban  ornamented  with  sparkling  gems, 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  dignity. 

Labakan  went  toward  him,  bowed  low  before 
him,  and  as  he  reached  out  the  dagger,  said, 
"  Here  am  I,  whom  you  seek." 

"  Praised  be  the  prophet  who  has  upheld 
you,"  answered  the  old  man  with  tears  of  joy. 
"  Embrace  your  old  father,  my  beloved  son 
Omar !"  The  good  tailor  was  very  much  af- 
fected by  these  solemn  words,  and  sunk,  with 
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mingled  joy  and  shame,  into  the  arms  of  the 
old  prince. 

But  he  could  only  enjoy  for  a  moment,  with- 
out disturbance  the  delights  of  his  new  dignity. 
As  he  raised  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
princely  old  man,  he  saw  a  rider  hastening  over 
the  plain  toward  the  hill.  The  rider  and  his 
horse  presented  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  horse, 
either  from  obstinacy  or  fatigue,  seemed  to  wish 
not  to  go  forward.  He  approached  in  a  stumb- 
ling gait,  neither  walk  nor  trot,  while  the  rider 
urged  him  on  with  hands  and  feet.  Labakan 
knew  but  too  soon  his  horse  Murva,  and  the 
real  Prince  Omar,  but  the  wicked  spirit  of  false- 
hood had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  re- 
solved, let  what  would  happen,  to  maintain, 
with  an  iron  voice,  his  assumed  rights. 

While  he  was  yet  at  a  distance,  the  rider  was 
seen  to  make  signs,  and  now  spite  of  the  bad 
pace  of  the  horse  Murva,  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  He  sprung  on  his  feet  and  ascended 
the  height.  "  Hold,"  said  he,  "  whoever  you 
may  be,  hold,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
most  shameless  cheat !  I  am  Omar,  and  let 
no  mortal  dare  to  abuse  my  name." 
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Astonishment  at  this  state  of  things  was 
painted  on  the  faces  of  the  surrounding  behold- 
ers, especially  did  the  old  man  seem  amazed, 
while  he  looked  inquiringly,  first  at  one  and 
then  at  the  other.  But  Labakan  spoke  with  a 
forced  expression  of  ease.  "  Most  gracious  lord 
and  father,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived 
by  this  man,  he  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  crazy 
tailor's  apprentice,  from  Alexandria,  named 
Labakan,  who  deserves  our  pity  more  than  our 
anger." 

These  words  drove  the  prince  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Foaming  with  rage  he  would  have  fallen 
upon  Labakan,  but  the  surrounding  soldiers 
placed  themselves  between,  and  held  him  fast, 
while  the  Prince  said,  "  Probably,  my  dear  son, 
the  poor  man  is  insane,  let  him  be  secured  and 
placed  on  one  of  our  dromedaries,  perhaps  we 
may  give  some  help  to  the  unfortunate  man." 

The  rage  of  the  young  man  had  abated,  and 
he  cried  out  in  tears  to  the  prince,  "  my  heart 
tells  me,  that  you  are  my  father,  by  the  memory 
of  my  mother  listen  to  me." 

"  Ah,  heaven  protect  us,"  answered  the  old 
man,  "  he  begins  to  wander  again,  how  can  the 
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man  have  such  mad  thoughts. "  So  saying  he 
took  the  arm  of  Labakan,  and  descended  the 
hill  with  him.  They  placed  themselves  on 
richly  decorated  horses,  and  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  across  the  plain.  But  the  hands 
of  the  unhappy  prince  were  confined  and  he  was 
bound  fast  to  a  dromedary,  while  two  riders 
kept  by  his  side  to  watch  all  his  movements. 

The  princely  old  man  was  Saaud,  the  Sultan 
of  the  Wechabites.  He  had  lived  a  long  time 
without  children,  when  at  last  he  had  a  son 
born,  a  blessing  which  he  had  so  long  desired. 
But  the  astrologers  whom  he  consulted  about 
the  fate  of  the  boy,  gave  him  for  answer,  "  that 
he  was  in  danger  until  his  two  and  twentieth 
year,  of  being  carried  away  by  an  enemy,1"  on 
which  account  for  safety,  the  Sultan  had  con- 
fided him,  to  be  brought  up,  by  his  old  and  tried 
friend  Elfi  Bey,  and  for  two  and  twenty  years 
the  father  had  waited  in  painful  anxiety  for  the 
sight  of  his  son. 

The  Sultan  confided  this  to  his  pretended  son, 
and  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  his 
figure,  and  his  dignified  manners. 

When  they  reached  the  Sultan's  country, 
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they  were  everywhere  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  shouts  of  joy,  for  the  report  of  the 
return  of  the  prince  had  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  all  the  cities  and  villages.  Over  the 
streets  through  which  they  passed,  arches  of 
flowers  and  branches  of  trees  were  raised,  tap- 
estry of  the  most  glowing  colors  decked  the 
houses,  and  people  praised  God  and  the  prophet, 
with  a  loud  voice,  for  having  sent  them  so  fine 
a  prince. 

All  this  filled  the  heart  of  the  proud  tailor 
with  joy,  but  so  much  the  more  unhappy  must 
the  real  Omar  have  felt,  who  with  his  lirrHs 
confined,  in  silence  followed  at  the  end  of  the 
procession.  No  one,  in  the  general  joy,  troubled 
themselves  about  him.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  voices  shouted  the  name  of  Omar,  but 
he  to  whom  this  name  belonged  in  right  was 
noticed  by  no  one,  except  that  sometimes  an 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  who  they  were  carrying 
along  bound  in  this  manner,  and  fearfully  did 
the  answer  of  his  conductor  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  prince,  "  It  is  a  crazy  tailor  !" 

The  procession  at  last  reached  the  Sultan's 
capital,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
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their  reception,  in  a  manner  still  more  glorious 
than  in  the  other  cities.  The  Sultaness,  an 
elderly,  respectable  lady,  awaited  it  in  great  state, 
in  the  most  splendid  hall  of  the  castle.  The 
floor  of  this  saloon  was  covered  with  an  im- 
mense carpet,  the  walls  were  adorned  with  clear 
blue  cloth  which  hung  with  golden  cords  and 
tassels  on  large  silver  hooks. 

It  was  already  dark  when  the  procession  ar- 
rived, so  that  numerous  round  colored  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  hall,  making  the  night  as 
bright  as  day.  The  most  brilliant  and  most 
highly  variegated  beamed  from  the  background 
of  the  saloon,  where  the  Sultaness  sat  upon  her 
throne.  Four  steps  led  up  to  the  throne,  which 
was  covered  with  pure  gold  and  set  with  large 
amethysts.  The  four  most  distinguished  Emirs 
held  a  canopy  of  red  silk  over  the  head  of  the 
Sultaness,  and  the  Sheik  of  Medina  cooled  the 
air  about  her  with  a  fan  of  peacock's  feathers. 

In  this  manner  the  Sultaness  awaited  her 
husband  and  son.  She  too  had  not  seen  him 
since  his  birth,  but  she  had  seen  his  form  in  her 
dreams  in  so  distinct  a  manner,  that  she  felt 
she  should  know  him  among  a  thousand  others. 
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The  sound  of  the  approaching  multitude  was 
now  heard.  Drums  and  trumpets  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  mass,  the  trampling  of  horses 
resounded  through  the  courts  of  the  palace, 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tread  of  people,  the 
doors  of  the  saloon  flew  open,  and  through  the 
rows  of  prostrate  servants  the  Sultan  hastened, 
leading  his  son  by  the  hand,  up  to  the  throne 
where  the  mother  was  seated. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  bring  you  him  whom 
you  have  so  anxiously  and  so  long  desired  to 
see." 

The  Sultaness  replied  to  him,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  That  is  not  my  son,  those  are  not  the 
features  which  the  prophet  showed  me  in  my 
dreams." 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Sultaness  was 
declaring  her  belief,  the  door  of  the  saloon 
sprang  open,  and  Prince  Omar  rushed  in,  fol- 
lowed by  his  guards,  from  whom,  by  the  exertion 
of  all  his  strength  he  had  broken  away.  He 
threw  himself  breathless  down  before  the  throne, 
"  here  will  I  die,  command  my  death,  cruel 
father,  for  this  disgrace  I  cannot  longer  suffer !" 

All  were  astonished  at  these  words,  they 
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pressed  around  the  unhappy  man,  and  his 
guards,  who  had  followed  him  were  about  to 
retake  and  confine  him  again,  when  the  Sul- 
taness  who  had  looked  at  the  whole  in  speechless 
astonishment,  rose  up  on  the  throne  and  cried 
out,  "  Hold,  this  and  none  other  is  the  right,  he 
it  is  whom  my  eyes  have  never  seen,  but  yet 
my  heart  has  acknowledged." 

The  guards  had  involuntarily  retired  from 
Omar,  but  the  Sultan  inflamed  with  fury  and 
rage,  ordered  them  to  bind  the  crazy  man.  "  It 
is  my  business  to  decide  this,"  said  he  in  a 
commanding  tone,  "  and  I  judge  here  not  after 
the  dreams  of  women,  but  from  certain  infallible 
signs,  that  this  person  (showing  Labakan)  is  my 
son,  for  he  has  brought  me  the  token  of  my 
friend  Elfi  Bey,  even  the  Dagger." 

"  He  stole  it,  cried  Omar,  my  artless  confidence 
he  has  used  to  betray  me." 

But  the  Sultan  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  his  son,  for  he  had  a  habit  of  obstinately  fol- 
lowing his  own  judgment  in  every  thing.  The 
unfortunate  Omar  was  therefore  carried  by  force 
out  of  the  hall.  He  himself  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment with  Labakan,  full  of  anger  against  the 
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Sultaness  his  wife,  notwithstanding  he  had 
lived  in  peace  with  her  for  five  and  twenty- 
years. 

The  Sultaness  however  was  filled  with  grief 
at  these  events.  She  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  a  deceiver  had  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  of  the  Sultan,  for  this  unfortunate  man 
had  been  shown  her  as  her  son  in  many  dreams. 

When  her  grief  had  a  little  subsided  she 
thought  of  the  means  to  convince  her  husband 
of  his  mistake.  This  was  difficult,  for  he  who 
gave  himself  out  as  her  son  had  not  only  pos- 
session of  the  token,  the  dagger,  but  he  had  also 
learned  from  Omar  so  many  particulars  of  his 
early  life,  that  he  was  able  to  play  his  part  well. 

She  summoned  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
the  Sultan  to  the  pillar  of  El-Serujah,  who  re- 
lated to  her  exactly  every  thing  which  had 
taken  place,  and  then  she  took  counsel  with  her 
most  trusty  female  slaves.  They  suggested 
some  one  thing  and  some  another ;  at  last  spake 
Melechsala,  an  old  and  wise  Circassian,  "  If  I 
heard  rightly,  my  honored  mistress,  the  man 
who  has  brought  the  dagger  called  him  whom 
you  think  to  be  your  son,  Labakan,  an  insane  4 
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tailor?"  "It  is  so,"  said  the  Sultaness,  "but 
what  of  that  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  think,"  continued  the 
other,  "  if  this  deceiver  had  put  upon  your  son 
his  own  name  ?  and  if  it  be  so,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent method  to  discover  the  traitor  which  I 
will  reveal  to  you  in  secret."  The  Sultaness 
offered  her  ear  to  the  slave,  and  the  latter  whis- 
pered to  her  some  advice,  which  seemed  to  be 
agreeable  to  her  mistress,  for  she  prepared  im- 
mediately to  go  to  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultaness  was  a  wise  woman  who  well 
knew  the  weak  side  of  her  husband,  and  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  She  ap- 
peared therefore  to  yield,  and  to  acknowledge 
her  son,  only  on  one  condition.  The  Sultan 
who  was  grieved  at  his  dispute  with  his  wife, 
consented  to  the  condition,  and  she  said,  "  I 
should  like  to  put  the  two  on  trial  of  their  skill — 
another  might  propose  that  they  should  ride, 
fence,  throw  spears,  but  those  are  things  which 
every  one  can  do — I  on  the  contrary,  will  give 
them  something  which  will  exercise  their  acute- 
ness.  Each  shall  go  to  work  upon  a  caftan  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  we  will  then  see  who 
will  make  them  best." 
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The  Sultan  laughed  and  said,  "  In  truth  you 
have  thought  of  something  very  wise — my  son 
is  to  strive  with  the  mad  tailor  to  see  who  will 
make  the  best  caftan.    No,  that  is  nothing." 

But  the  Sultaness  reminded  him  that  he  had 
promised  to  agree  to  her  condition  beforehand, 
and  the  Sultan,  who  was  a  man  of  his  word,  at 
last  yielded,  though  he  swore  if  the  mad  tailor 
made  his  caftan  ever  so  well  he  would  never 
acknowledge  him  for  his  son. 
f.  The  Sultan  himself  went  to  his  supposed  son, 
and  besought  him  to  yield  to  the  whim  of  his 
mother,  who  wished  for  once  to  have  a  caftan 
made  by  his  own  hand.  The  simple  Labakan 
laughed  in  his  heart  with  joy,  if  that  is  all  that 
is  required,  thought  he,  the  Sultaness  shall  soon 
rejoice  in  me. 

Two  rooms  were  prepared,  one  for  the  prince, 
the  other  for  the  tailor,  in  which  the  trial  was  to 
be  made,  and  each  had  just  enough  silk  stuff, 
scissors,  needles  and  thread  given  him.  - 

The  Sultan  was  very  curious  to  see  what 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  caftan  his  son  would 
bring  to  light.  The  heart  of  the  Sultaness 
however  beat  uneasily  while  she  thought  wheth- 
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er  her  stratagem  would  succeed  or  not.  Two 
days  were  granted  to  the  young  men  in  which 
to  accomplish  their  undertaking.  On  the  third 
day  the  Sultan  summoned  his  wife,  and  when 
she  appeared,  he  sent  to  the  two  rooms  to  call 
for  the  two  caftans  and  their  manufacturers. 
Labakan  entered  triumphantly,  and  spread  out 
his  caftan  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
Sultan.  "Behold,  father,"  said  he,  "behold, 
my  honored  mother,  is  not  this  caftan  a  master- 
piece ?  let  the  most  skillful  tailors  of  the  court 
strive  and  see  whether  they  can  produce  such 
another." 

The  Sultaness  smiled  and  turned  to  Omar, 
"  And  what  have  you  produced,  my  son  ?  " 
The  young  man  indignantly  threw  the  silk  and 
the  scissors  on  the  floor,  "  I  have  been  taught," 
said  he,  "  to  rein  a  horse  and  to  wield  a  sabre, 
and  my  lance  can  reach  the  mark  at  sixty  paces 
distance,  but  the  arts  of  the  needle  are  unknown 
to  me,  they  were  unworthy  a  pupil  of  Elfi.  Bey, 
the  sovereign  of  Cairo." 

"  Oh  true  son  of  my  Lord,"  cried  the  Sultaness, 
"  oh  that  I  might  embrace  you,  and  call  you  my 
son.  Pardon  me  my  husband  and  master," 
6# 
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added  she,  turning  to  the  Sultan,  "  that  I  have 
made  use  of  this  stratagem  against  you,  do  you 
not  perceive  which  is  the  Prince  and  which  is 
the  tailor  ?  Indeed  it  is  a  splendid  caftan  which 
my  lord,  your  son  has  made,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  ask  of  what  master  he  has  learned  his 
trade." 

The  Sultan  sat  in  deep  thought,  not  knowing 
what  to  judge,  now  looking  at  his  wife  and  now 
gazing  at  Labakan,  who  in  vain  strove  to  hide 
his  blushes  and  his  emotions  that  he  had  so  be- 
trayed himself.  "  Even  this  proof  is  not  enough," 
said  he,  "  but  I  know  a  method,  Allah  be  praised, 
by  which  I  can  learn  whether  I  have  been  de- 
ceived or  not." 

He  ordered  his  fleetest  horse  to  be  brought, 
and  mounted  him,  and  rode  to  a  forest  which 
was  not  far  from  the  city.  There  dwelt,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition,  a  good  Fairy,  named 
Adolzaide,  who  had  often  assisted  the  sovereigns 
of  his  race  with  her  counsels,  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty.   To  her,  the  Sultan  hastened. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wood,  was  an  open  spot 
surrounded  by  high  cedars.  There,  according 
to  the  tradition,  the  Fairy  lived,  and  seldom  had 
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mortal  man  entered  that  place,  for  a  certain 
terror  of  it  had  descended  from  father  to  son. 

When  the  Sultan  reached  the  spot,  he  dis- 
mounted and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree.  He  then 
stationed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  If  it  be  true  that 
you  have  given  good  counsel  to  my  ancestors  in 
the  hour  of  need,  scorn  not  the  prayer  of  their 
descendants,  and  give  me  counsel  where  human 
reason  is  so  blind." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  last  words  when 
one  of  the  cedars  opened  and  a  veiled  lady 
dressed  in  long  white  garments  came  forth  from 
it.  "  I  know  why  thou  hast  come  to  me,  Sultan 
Saaud,"  said  she,  "  thy  will  is  upright,  and 
therefore  shalt  thou  have  my  help.  Take  these 
two  caskets.  Let  the  two  who  would  be  thy 
sons  choose  between  them,  I  know  that  he  who 
is  the  right  will  not  fail  to  choose  right."  So 
speaking,  the  veiled  lady  reached  out  to  the 
Sultan  two  little  caskets  of  ivory,  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  pearls.  On  the  covers, 
which  the  Sultan  in  vain  tried  to  open,  were 
inscriptions  set  in  diamonds. 

The  Sultan  meditated  as  he  rode  toward 
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home,  upon  what  could  be  in  the  caskets  which 
with  all  his  pains  he  could  not  open.  The  in- 
scriptions also  threw  but  little  light  on  the 
matter.  "  Honor  and  Glory  "  was  written  on 
one,  "  Fortune  and  Wealth  "  on  the  other.  The 
Sultan  thought  he  should  find  it  difficult  him- 
self to  choose  between  these  two  things,  which 
seemed  equally  attractive,  and  equally  enticing. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Palace,  he  summoned 
the  Sultaness  and  told  her  the  promise  of  the 
Fairy,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  wonder- 
ful hope  that  he  to  whom  her  heart  was  drawn 
might  choose  the  casket  which  would  prove  his 
princely  descent. 

Two  tables  were  placed  before  the  throne  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  placed  the  two  caskets 
upon  it  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  ascended 
the  throne,  and  made  a  sign  to  a  slave  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  saloon.  A  splendid  array  of 
Bassas  and  Emirs  of  the  kingdom  whom  the 
Sultan  had  summoned,  streamed  in  at  the  open 
doors.  They  placed  themselves  on  superb 
cushions  which  were  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  apartment. 

When  they  were  all  seated,  the  king  beckoned 
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a  second  time,  and  Labakan  was  introduced. 
With  a  proud  step  he  passed  through  the 
saloon,  threw  himself  down  before  the  throne, 
and  said,  "  What  is  the  will  of  my  lord  and 
Father  ?  " 

The  Sultan  rose  from  his  throne  and  said, 
"  My  son,  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  your  claim 
to  this  title ;  one  of  these  caskets  contains  the 
proof  of  your  real  birth  ;  choose — I  do  not  despair 
of  your  choosing  the  right  one." 

Labakan  arose  and  went  toward  the  caskets. 
He  hesitated  for  a  long  time  which  to  , choose, 
at  last  he  said,  "  Honored  father,  what  can  there 
be  better  than  the  Good  Fortune  to  be  your  son, 
what  more  noble  than  the  Wealth  of  your 
favor  ?  I  choose  the  casket  which  bears  the  in- 
scription of  Fortune  and  Wealth. " 

"  We  shall  learn  soon  whether  you  have 
chosen  right ;  in  the  meantime  seat  yourself  on 
the  cushion  near  the  Bassa  of  Medina,"  said 
the  Sultan  and  made  a  signal  to  his  slaves. 

Omar  was  brought  in,  his  countenance  was 
dark,  his  look  sad,  and  the  sight  of  him  created 
universal  interest  in  the  spectators.    He  threw 
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himself  down  before  the  throne  and  asked  what 
was  the  will  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultan  signified  to  him  that  he  was  to 
choose  one  of  the  caskets.  He  stood  up  and 
approached  the  table. 

He  read  the  two  inscriptions  attentively  and 
said,  "  The  last  two  days  have  taught  me  how 
uncertain  is  Fortune,  how  transitory  is  Wealth, 
but  they  have  also  taught  me  that  a  good  never 
to  be  destroyed  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  brave 
man,  and  this  is  Honor,  and  the  shining  star  of 
Glory  does  not  pass  away  with  Fortune ;  and  if 
I  should  lose  a  crown,  the  lot  lies  for  Honor  and 
Glory,  these  I  choose." 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  casket  which  he 
had  chosen,  but  the  Sultan  commanded  him  to 
pause.  He  beckoned  to  Labakan  to  advance 
also  to  the  table,  and  he  also  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  casket  of  his  choice. 

The  Sultan  ordered  a  basin  to  be  brought 
filled  with  water  from  the  holy  well  Zemzem  in 
Mecca,  he  washed  his  hands,  turned  his  face 
towards  the  East,  threw  himself  down  and 
prayed :  "  God  my  Father,  who  for  centuries 
has  kept  our  race  pure  and  untainted,  grant 
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now  that  no  unworthy  name  shall  disgrace  the 
Abassides,  bestow  on  my  real  son  thy  aid  in 
this  hour  of  trial." 

The  Sultan  arose  and  again  ascended  his 
throne.  Universal  expectation  held  the  audi- 
ence enchained,  scarcely  did  they  dare  to  breathe, 
a  mouse  might  have  been  heard  to  run  across 
the  saloon,  so  silent  was  every  thing.  Those 
in  the  back  row  stretched  their  necks,  to  look 
over  the  front  row  of  gazers  and  see  the  caskets. 
The  Sultan  now  said,  "  Open  the  caskets !  " 
and  the  lids,  which  before  no  strength  could 
move,  sprung  open  of  themselves. 

In  the  casket  which  Omar  had  chosen,  lay,  on 
a  satin  cushion,  a  little  golden  crown  and  a 
sceptre  ;  in  Labakan's  casket,  a  great  needle  and 
a  little  ball  of  thread.  The  Sultan  ordered  the 
two  to  bring  theircaskets  before  him.  He  took 
the  little  crown  from  the  casket  into  his  hand, 
and,  wonderful  to  behold,  it  grew  larger  and 
larger  till  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  real 
crown.  He  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  son 
Omar,  who  kneeled  before  him,  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead  and  ordered  him  to  sit  down  on  his 
right  hand.    But  he  turned  to  Labakan  and 
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said,  "  It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  the  shoemaker 
should  stick  to  his  last,  it  seems  as  if  you  ought 
to  stay  by  your  needle.  In  truth  you  have  not 
deserved  my  favor,  but  he  has  asked  for  your 
pardon,  to  whom  I  can  refuse  nothing — therefore 
I  give  you  your  miserable  life,  but  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  make  as  much  haste  as  you 
can  out  of  my  kingdom." 

Ashamed  and  annihilated  as  he  was,  the  poor 
tailor  had  nothing  to  answer.  He  threw  him- 
self before  the  Prince  and  said  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Truth  towards  friends,  generosity  towards 
enemies,  is  the  pride  of  the  Abassides,"  answered 
the  Prince,  raising  him,  "  go  in  peace." — "  Oh 
my  true  son,"  cried  the  old  Sultan,  with  emotion, 
and  sank  upon  the  bosom  of  Omar.  The 
Emirs  and  Bassas  and  all  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  rose  up  and  cried,  "  Hail  to  the  new 
Son  of  the  King,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral jubilee,  Labakan  glided  out  of  the  saloon, 
with  his  casket  under  his  arm. 

He  went  down  to  the  Sultan's  stable,  saddled 
his  horse  Murva  and  rode  out  of  the  gates 
towards  Alexandria.    His  whole  princely  life 
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seemed  a  dream  to  him,  and  only  the  costly- 
casket,  richly  ornamented  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, reminded  him  that  he  had  not  been 
asleep. 

At  last  he  reached  Alexandria  again.  He 
rode  up  to  his  old  master's  house,  got  off  his 
horse,  tied  him  to  a  post  at  the  door,  and  went 
into  the  workshop.  His  master,  who  did  not 
know  him,  made  a  low  bow  and  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  to  serve  him.  But  when  he 
saw  his  guest  more  nearly,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  his  old  apprentice  Labakan,  he  called  his 
workmen  and  apprentices,  and  they  all  fell  in  a 
rage  on  poor  Labakan,  who  did  not  expect  such 
a  reception,  beat  and  banged  him  with  their 
pressing  irons  and  their  yard  sticks,  pricked  him 
with  their  needles,  and  snipped  at  him  with  their 
sharp  sheers,  till  he  sank  down  exhausted  on  a 
pile  of  old  clothes. 

While  he  lay  there,  the  master  gave  him  a 
reprimand  about  the  stolen  clothes  ;  in  vain  did 
Labakan  assure  him  that  he  had  come  back 
upon  that  account  to  repay  him  for  all,  in  vain 
he  offered  him  threefold  for  what  he  had  taken, 
the  master  and  boys  fell  upon  him  again,  and 
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turned  him.  out  of  the  house.  Bruised  and 
with  torn  garments  he  mounted  Murva  and 
rode  to  a  caravansery.  There  he  laid  down  his 
weary  head,  and  meditated  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  earth,  on  the  labor  which  he  had  so  often 
despised,  and  on  the  vanity  and  fleeting  nature 
of  all  grandeur.  He  went  to  sleep  with  the 
resolution  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  greatness 
and  to  become  an  honest  citizen. 

The  next  day  he  did  not  repent  his  resolution, 
for  the  heavy  hands  of  his  master  and  his  ap- 
prentices seemed  to  have  beaten  all  high  thoughts 
out  of  him.  He  sold  his  casket  to  a  jeweller  for 
a  large  sum,  he  bought  a  house  and  arranged  a 
workshop  for  his  trade.  When  every  thing 
.was  in  readiness,  he  hung  out  before  his  win- 
dow a  sign  with  "  Labakan,  maker  of  Clothes," 
seated  himself,  and  began  to  work  upon  the 
coat  which  his  master  had  so  cruelly  torn, 
with  the  needle  and  thread  which  he  found  in 
his  casket.  He  was  called  away  from  his  work, 
and  when  he  went  back  to  it,  what  a  sight  was 
there  !  The  needle  was  sewing  busily,  without 
being  held  by  any  one,  it  made  delicate  little 
stitches,  such  as  Labakan  in  his  most  happy 
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moments  had  never  been  able  to  succeed  in 
doing. 

Verily  the  smallest  present  from  a  good  fairy 
is  useful  and  of  great  value.  This  present  had 
also  another  virtue,  namely,  that  the  ball  of 
thread  was  never  used  up,  let  the  needle  work 
as  briskly  as  it  would. 

Labakan  gained  many  customers,  and  was 
soon  the  most  celebrated  tailor  far  and  wide. 
He  cut  out  the  garments  and  took  the  first  stitch 
with  the  needle,  and  quickly  this  would  work 
away  till  the  garment  was  finished.  Master 
Labakan  soon  had  the  whole  city  for  his  cus- 
tomers, for  he  worked  remarkably  well  and  fast, 
and  the  people  of  Alexandria  only  shook  their 
heads  at  one  thing,  namely,  that  he  went  on 
without  apprentices  or  journeymen. 

So  the  promise  of  the  casket,  Fortune  and 
Wealth,  was  fully  kept.  Fortune  and  Wealth 
in  a  moderate  degree  followed  the  steps  of  the 
tailor,  and  if  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  young 
Sultan  Omar,  which  sounded  from  every  tongue, 
how  this  brave  young-  man  was  the  pride  and 
favorite  of  his  people  and  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  former  prince  would  say,  "  It  is  better 
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for  me  to  be  a  tailor,  for  honor  and  glory  are 
dangerous  things."  Thus  lived  Labakan  con- 
tented with  himself,  respected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  if  the  needle  has  not  lost  its  virtue, 
he  is  still  sewing  with  the  everlasting  thread  of 
the  good.  Fairy  Adolzaide. 
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THE  CORDILLERAS. 

A  very  high  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Andes,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  South  America,  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  near  the  South  extremity  io  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  This  range  is  in  most  parts 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  150  miles.  It  is  called  by 
five  distinct  names.  In  Peru  it  is  the  grand 
Cordillera. 

There  are  volcanoes  in  many  of  these  ranges, 
some  of  which  make  constant  eruptions.  The 
mountains  are  extremely  steep  on  the  West,  to- 
wards the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  there  are  but  few 
passes  which  can  be  traversed.  In  the  late  ex- 
ploring expedition,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  a  party  of  the  gentlemen  ascended 
a  ridge  belonging  to  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  then  thousand  feet,  they 
reached  its  summit.  Here  they  had  an  exten- 
sive view  of  all  the  line  of  the  snow  peaks. 
7# 
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That  of  Tupongati  appeared  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, although  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 
The  guide  asserted  that  he  could  see  smoke 
issuing  from  its  volcano  in  a  faint  streak,  but  it 
was  beyond  the  vision  of  the  gentlemen.  The 
peak  itself,  from  this  view  of  it  was  quite  sharp 
pointed.  The  scene  immediately  around  them, 
was  one  of  grandeur  and  desolation.  Mountain 
after  mountain,  separated  by  immense  chasms 
to  the  depths  of  thousands  of  feet  and  the  sides 
broken  in  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  tha 
complete  silence  that  reigned  everywhere. 
Not  a  living  thing,  appeared  to  their  view. 
Captain  Wilkes  says,  that  on  approaching  the 
coast  of  Chili  every  one  is  anxious  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  Cordilleras.  There  are  only  two 
periods  during  the  day,  in  which  they  can  be 
seen  to  advantage,  viz.,  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise,  and  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  The 
first,  is  the  most  striking  view.  The  outline  is 
at  that  time  of  a  golden  hue,  and  may  be  easily 
traced  in  a  long  line  running  North  to  South. 
This  gradually  brightens,  and  is  lost  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  is  seen. 
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The  evening  view,  gives  rise  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  mountains  are  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance (eighty  miles  in  a  bird's  flight)  reflecting 
the  setting  sun,  and  in  consequence  appear 
much  lower  than  anticipated. 


so 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  DOG. 

Beneath  the  spreading  oak 

Little  Ann  reposes, 
While  behind  her  lies, 

Her  straw  hat  filled  with  roses. 

Her  Dog  and  faithful  friend 

Keeps  his  station  near, 
With  him  by  her  side, 

What  has  Ann  to  fear  ? 

Treat  your  dear  friend,  Annie, 
With  tenderness  and  care  ; 

For  faith  and  true  affection, 
Are  jewels  rich  and  rare.' 
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•  *  «*4 

HOW  TIME  FLIES. 

&  Dramatic  ^Proberb 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Musard,  a  merchant  from  St.  Quentin. 
Madam  Musard,  his  wife. 
Eugene,  their  son. 

Lerond,  a  merchant  from  St.  Quentin. 

Sophia,  his  daughter. 

Delaigle,  master  of  a  hotel. 

Joseph,  Musard's  attendant. 

Sheriff. 

Clerk. 

Barometer  merchant. 
Two  Porters. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Paris  in  a  furnished  hotel. 
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Scene  J. 
Musard,  Madam  Musard. 

♦ 

[Musard  in  his  dressing-gown,  is  occupied 
in  looking  at  the  fish  in  a  glass  globe, — he 
amuses  himself  by  agitating  the  water  with  a 
feather  to  put  them  in  motion.] 

Madam  Musard,  {coming  in.~\  Why  Mr. 
Musard,  have  you  not  gone  out  ?  are  you  not 
dressed?  it  is  almost  ten  o'clock. 

Musard,  [taking  out  his  watch.]  What  do 
you  say  wife  ?  It  is  true.  How  time  flies  ! 
Come,  I  shall  soon  be  ready.  I  was  finishing 
my  journal,  and  I  just  stopped  to  look  at  these 
little  gold  fishes  in  the  globe,  a  pretty  ornament 
for  the  parlor,  is  it  not  ?  Our  son  has  lodged 
us  in  a  very  good  hotel,  we  find  every  thing 
here. 

Madam.  But  you  have  on  hand  this  morning 
the  most  important  business  for  yourself,  for 
your  son,  and  for  me.  You  promised  me  that 
the  very  morning  after  your  arrival  in  Paris, 
you  would  proceed  to  make  your  visits ;  and 
here  you  are  looking  at  the  gold  fish  in  a  globe  ! 

Musard.  Ah,  well,  this  business,  these  visits, 
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I  am  going*  to  attend  to  them.  Pray  make 
yourself  easy,  all  these  important  matters  which 
worry  you  so  much,  they  are  nothing ;  I  shall 
settle  them  all  in  a  single  morning. 

Madam.  Nothing,  indeed.  My  deceased  sis- 
ter's husband,  who  after  having  written  the  most 
friendly  letters  to  us,  proposing  to  settle  matters 
amicably,  now  has  sent  us  warning  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  to  law  with  us  about  my  grandfath- 
er's estate. 

Musard.  He  is  a  quibbler,  I  will  bring  him 
to  reason. 

Madam.  Your  son  whom  we  have  sent  to 
Paris  for  his  education,  and  who  was  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  an  important  office  at  St. 
Quentin,  the  place  of  our  residence,  suddenly 
sees  all  his  friends  and  yours,  turn  their  backs 
upon  him  when  they  meet  him,  and  shut  their 
doors  upon  him  when  he  visits  them. 

Musard.  My  son  is  young,  he  has  played 
some  prank  which  he  hides  from  us.  I  shall 
see  all  these  good  people.  He  will  get  the 
place. 

Madam.  Finally,  Forlis,  our  correspondent, 
refuses  to  give  you  any  more  credit,  and  threat- 
ens to  call  you  to  account  by  a  sheriff. 
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Musard.  A  very  rude  proceeding  on  his 
part.  I  shall  exhibit  my  accounts,  and  I  will 
wager  he  will  prove  to  be  my  debtor. 

Madam.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  the  right 
in  all  these  matters,  but  you  will  end  by  being 
in  the  wrong,  if  you  do  not  go  out,  if  you  do 
not  occupy  yourself  seriously  with  your  affairs. 

Musard.  Ah,  well,  do  not  amuse  yourself 
in  blaming  me,  if  you  desire  me  to  go  to  work. 

Madam.  What  a  pity  you  dismissed  two 
months  since,  that  young  man,  your  clerk,  who 
understood  your  affairs  better  than  you  do  your- 
self ! 

Musard.  Wrong  was  I  ?  a  meddler,  an  im- 
patient fellow,  who  came  to  trouble  me  every 
moment  with  accounts,  for  my  signature,  when 
I  was  in  the  garden,  in  company,  at  the  coffee- 
room,  the  billiard  table,  who  spoiled  my  game. 

Madam.  But  he  was  attending  to  your  af- 
fairs, and  he  managed  them  well.  Still  you 
have  taken  them  upon  yourself,  every  thing  goes 
wrong.  There  is  Lerond,  your  constant  antag- 
onist, he  has  taken  him  into  his  employment, 
and  he  gets  along  well. 

Musard.    Indeed,  I  do  not  envy  him,  they 
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are  just  suited  to  each  other.  Lerond,  a  man  I 
detest. 

Madam.  But,  make  haste,  dress  yourself,  I 
beg  of  you.  Here  is  your  son,  whom  your  im- 
patience brings  here,  and  who  is  driven  to 
despair  by  your  dilatoriness. 

Scene  II. 

Eugene.  How,  father,  are  you  still  in  your 
dressing-gown  ?  I  came  to  inquire  what  success 
you  had  had.  I  thought  you  would  have  re- 
turned. 

Musard.  How  is  this  sir,  you  have  not  yet 
bidden  your  mother  good  morning  ? 

Eugene.    Your  pardon,  mother. 

Madam.  Good  morning,  my  son,  good  morn- 
ing. 

Eugene,  [to  his  father.]  Did  we  not  agree  at 
supper  last  evening,  that  you  should  go  out 
very  early,  this  morning  ? 

Musard.  Ah  well,  let  us  see,  am  I  late  ?  do 
you  think  I  am-  losing  time  ?  [calls,]  Joseph, — 
Mr.  Delaigle.  You  seem  to  think  I  do  not 
know  how  to  manage.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
rouse  people  from  their  beds.  Yes,  I  do  own, 
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when  I  am  master  of  my  day,  it  is  a  delight  to 
me  to  wake  up  without  knowing  exactly  what 
I  shall  do ;  to  go  out  without  deciding  where, 
to  look  at  the  passers-by  ;  all  this  is  very  pleas- 
ant, but  this  does  not  prevent  my  having,  when 
necessary,  activity  and  promptitude, — Mr.  Del- 
aigle,  I  say. 

Delaigle,  [comes  in.]  "What  will  the  gentle- 
man please  to  have  ? 

Musard.  Ah  Mr.  Delaigle,  is  this  you,  this 
barber  who  lives  in  your  hotel  ? 

Delaigle.  Indeed  sir,  he  has  been  waiting 
for  you  an  hour,  in  your  bed-room. 

Musard.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  Come, 
I  am  going,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  a  great  hurry, — 
Joseph, — [to  his  wife  and  son,]  and  believe  me, 
this  uncertainty,  this  happy  vagueness  of  mind, 
gives  me  a  more  real  pleasure,  a  more  durable 
joy,  than  all  yoar- balls,  your  concerts,  your 
theatres. 

Eugene.  Oh  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  father, 
but  to  enjoy  it  better,  it  is  necessary  to  have  no 
uneasiness. 

Musard.  That  is  true.  Joseph  ! — Why  does 
not  that  fellow  answer  ? 
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[Enter  Joseph.] 

Joseph.    Here  I  am  sir. 

Musard.  Be  more  attentive,  sir,  where  is  my 
snuff-box  ? 

Joseph.    It  is  on  the  table,  sir. 

Musard,  [going  to  the  table.]  Good,  I  did  not 
see  it,  [opens  the  box.] 

Eugene.    But,  dear  father  

Musard.  In  a  moment.  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  your  hotel,  Mr.  Delaigle  ;  a  good 
table,  good  beds,  you  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
company. 

Delaigle.    So  so,  sir;  I  make  no  complaint. 

Musard.  That  is  right,  I  like  to  see  honest 
people  prosper. 

Madam.  But  husband,  this  barber  is  waiting 
for  you. 

Musard,  [putting  his  snuff-box  on  the  table.] 
Well,  wife,  I  am  done,  I  am  ready.  Mr.  Del- 
aigle have  you  the  morning  papers  ? 

Delaigle.  All  of  them,  sir,  I  will  bring 
them,  [he  goes  out.] 

Eugene.    What,  the  papers  now  ? 

Musard.  It  is  excellent  to  read  them  while 
the  barber  is  dressing  your  hair.    I  am  persua- 
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ded,  my  son,  that  I  shall  discover  something 
which  you  have  hidden  from  your  mother  and 
me.  It  is  impossible  that  people  whom  I  esteem, 
and  who,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  I  have 
claims  upon,  should  decide  against  you.  without 
reason. 

Eugene.  You  have  never  had  to  complain 
of  my  conduct. 

Musard.  Never  had  cause  of  complaint? 
What  was  the  demand  you  made  of  me  to  con- 
sent to  your  marriage  with  that  little  Sophia, 
Lerond's  daughter  ? 

Eugene.  What  objection  can  you  have  to 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lerond,  your  neighbor, 
your  fellow  townsman,  and  like  yourself,  at  the 
head  of  a  mercantile  house  in  good  credit  ? 

Musard.  To  the  girl,  nothing ;  she  is  pretty, 
she  sings  with  good  taste;  she  dances  well,  and 
I  adore  music.  She  has  an  excellent  heart, 
good  temper,  but  her  father,  her  father,  we  have 
been  reconciled  half  a  dozen  times,  but  we  have 
interfered  these  five  and  forty  years  ;  at  college, 
in  business,  our  private  affairs,  our  love  matters, 
[Madam,  impatient,  goes  while  he  is  speaking,  to 
the  table,  gets  her  husband's  snuff-box,  gives  it 
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to  him,  pressing  him  to  go  out.]  Your  pardon, 
Madam,  but  it  is  tiue,  and  I — before  knowing 
you,  I — in  fine  I  have  always  found  this  man  in 
my  way.  He  is  an  intriguer,  who  has  blown 
away  every  thing  I  was  desiring  to  gain. 

Eugene.    But  father, — 

Madam.  My  son,  if  you  contradict  your  fa- 
ther, he  will  never  be  done.  You  can  speak  of 
Mr.  Lerond  and  his  daughter  on  his  return. 

Musard.  Oh  no,  it  is  vain  to  talk  on  this 
subject,  I  assure  you. 

[Enter  Delaigle.] 

Delaigle.    Here  are  the  papers,  sir. 

Musard.  Ah,  well,  [opening  the  papers,]  oh, 
when  I  once  begin, — 

Madam.  Are  you  not  going  to  read  the  pa- 
pers here  while  your  hair  is  dressed,  as  you 
said  ? 

Musard.  Indeed,  you  are  in  too  much  haste 
Madam  Musard,  I  can  be  active  myself  when  I 
please.  Mr.  Delaigle,  I  want  Joseph  to  help 
me  dress,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  send  and  order  a 
carriage  for  me. 

Delaigle.  Immediately  sir.  [He  goes  out.] 
Musard.     Before  it  comes  I  shall  be  all 
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dressed.  With  respect  to  Mademoiselle  Lerond, 
I  repeat  to  you  sir,— 

Madam,  [leading  him  to.  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber.] But,  go  now,  go,  if  you  mean  to  find  any 
one. 

Musard,  [going  out  reading  the  paper.]  Oh, 
I  shall  find  every  body,  they  get  up  so  late  in 
Paris, — ah,  here  is  a  new  play — I  will  go.  I 
shall  have  finished  my  business. 

Madam.    But  now,  do  go.    [He  goes  out.] 

Scene  III. 

Madam  Musard,  Eugene. 

Madam.  What  a  man,  what  a  man !  For 
twenty-five  years  that  we  have  been  married,  it 
has  always  been  just  so. 

Eugene.  You  are  then  at'  last  in  Paris,  not- 
withstanding all  my  father's  promises  that  he 
would  come.    I  almost  despaired  of  seing  you. 

Madam.  It  was  not  without  trouble  that  we 
are  here.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  affairs  which  call  him  here,  he  plans  always 
so  well,  and  executes  so  slowly,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  never  should  set  out.    And  what  a 
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journey,  not  a  postillion,  not  an  inn-keeper,  not 
a  traveler,  that  he  did  not  put  out  of  patience,  • 
that  he  did  not  hinder,  trouble  with  questions, 
digressions  on  politics,  literature,  horses,  fash- 
ions, agriculture,  and.  I  know  not  what ;  it  was 
thanks  to  him  that  our  diligence  arrived  two 
hours  later  than  common. 

Eugene.  Let  us  join  our  efforts,  my  dear 
mother,  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  jour- 
ney. Your  lawsuit  with  my  uncle,  the  embar- 
rassment which  my  father  suffers  in  his  business, 
the  failure  of  the  people  who  had  promised  to 
assist  me,  all  this  is  very  sad,  undoubtedly.  My 
father  accuses  me  of  being  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  I  believe  rather  it  is  his  negli- 
gence that  has  occasioned  them,  and  whatever 
it  may  be,  I  am  persuaded  a  little  activity  on 
his  part,  will  explain  every  thing,  and  that  all 
will  finish  happily.  You  know,  if  I  desire  an 
office,  and  a  fortune,  it  is  to  offer  it  to  the  amia- 
ble Sophia ;  it  is  with  the  hope  of  conquering 
the  dislike  of  my  father  to  her.  You  do  not 
share  in  it,  you  esteem  Mr.  Lerond. 

Madam.    Me,  my  son  ? 

Eugene.    Yes,  you  esteem  him,  you  cannot 
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but  confess  to  yourself,  that  if  on  all  occasions 
•  he  has  gone  before  my  father,  it  has  been  be- 
cause with  as  much  merit  and  honesty,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  always  going  straight  forward. 
He  may  have  done  wrong  to  allow  himself  in 
some  pleasantries  on  the  everlasting  delays  of 
his  neighbor,  but  he  has  always  done  justice  to 
his  excellent  qualities,  he  has  several  times  de- 
fended him  against  his  enemies.  And  his 
daughter, — his  daughter,  is  charming, — does  she 
not  deserve  ?  But  pardon  me,  I  have  important 
business  with  a  friend,  the  only  one  who  is 
willing  to  receive  me,  and  I  will  return  soon  to 
learn  what  my  father  has  done.  Do  not  leave 
him,  urge  him  to  make  haste,  make  him  go  out, 
make  him  obtain  for  me  the  office  which  I 
want,  and  which  will  bring  about  my  union  with 
Sophia.  You  love  your  son,  and  it  is  only  with 
her  that  he  can  be  happy.    [He  goes  out.] 

Madam,  [alone.]     My  dear  Eugene,  how 
dear  he  is  to  me. 

[Enter  Joseph.] 
[Bringing  a  violin  which  he  puis  on  the  table, 
and  places  a  music-stand  by  the  side  of  it.] 
Madam.    What  are  you  doing  there,  Joseph  ? 
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Joseph.  Mr.  Musard  has  directed  me  to 
arrange  his  music  here. 

Madam.    Is  he  going  to  practice  now  ? 

Joseph.  No  Madam,  it  is  for  this  evening, 
my  master  says  he  is  hurried  this  morning,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  him  from  talking  with  his 
barber,  who  is  a  man  suited  to  him,  and  who 
interrupts  his  work  to  answer  him,  flourishing 
with  his  comb.    [He  goes  out,] 

Madam.  There  was  no  need  of  a  prating 
barber.  I  will  go, — [she  is  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when,  enter  Mr.  Lerond,  Sophia,  and  two 
porters,  loaded  with  trunks  and  bundles.] 

Lerond,  [without  to  the  porters.]  Come,  come 
up,  my  friends. 

Madam,  [stopping  on  hearing  the  voice  of 
Lerond.]  What  voice  is  that — I  think  I  recol- 
lect— 

Delaigle,  [coming  in  with  the  porters.]  This 
wray,  this  way  son,  [to  Madam  Musard,]  it  is  a 
traveler  arriving  with  a  pretty  young  lady.  I 
am  going  to  give  them  this  apartment  opposite 
yours  ;  [to  the  porters,]  take  them  in  there. 

Lerond,  [coming  in  ivith  his  daughter,  speaks 
to  the  porters.]  All  right,  children,  Mr.  Delaigle 
will  pay  you,  and  I  wish  you  good  day. 
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[Belaigle  and  the  porters  go  out.] 
Madam.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  Mr. 
Lerond  ? 

Lerond.  Myself,  Madam  Musard ;  I  have 
come  here  on  some  business,  but  more  especially 
for  what  concerns  your  husband,  and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  take  this  occasion  to  let  my  daughter 
see  Paris. 

Madam,  [to  Sophia.]  Good  morning,  my  ami- 
able neighbor. 

Lerond.  Enough,  enough,  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  for  compliments.  I  heard  of  your 
departure  yesterday  morning,  I  was  on  the  road 
in  two  hours  afterwards,  I  found  out  the  hotel 
where  you  stopped.  I  have  come  to  take  lodg- 
ings here.  Your  old  aunt  told  me  all  your 
troubles,  and  I  have  come  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Madam.    Ah,  Sir,  how  generous  you  are. 

Lerond.  In  two  words,  Musard  dislikes 
me — he  has  cause.  I  have  interfered  with  him 
many  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  it  was 
partly  his  own  fault,  that  does  not  hinder  my 
taking  care  of  him  and  his.  I  have  profited  by 
his  carelessness  to  put  myself  forward.  As 
soon  as  he  wanted  any  thing,  I  was  on  hand  to 
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obtain  it  instead  of  him,  and  to  use  a  hunting 
phrase,  he  aroused  the  hare  and  I  killed  him. 
Now  I  am  rich  and  have  time  to  think  of  other 
people.  Your  husband  has  come  to  Paris  to 
make  explanations,  solicitations.  He  will  never 
finish  any  thing.  I  will  do  every  thing  for 
him.  Your  brother-in-law  wishes  to  go  to  law 
against  you,  I  know  the  address  of  his  advocate. 
Your  son  wants  an  office  at  St.  Quentin,  I  have 
friends  more  powerful  than  those  of  Musard. 
Your  correspondent  refuses  to  answer  your  or- 
ders, I  know  why,  and  in  working  for  your 
good,  I  shall  work  for  my  own.  Your  son 
loves  my  daughter,  she  loves  him,  is  it  not  so 
Sophia  ?  What  can  we  do  better  than  to  allow 
them  to  marry  ? 

Sophia.    But,  my  father  

Lerond.  Oh  yes,  you  love  him,  that  is  set- 
tled; you  have  not  told  me  so,  but  I  have 
guessed  as  much. 

Madam.  In  truth  Mr.  Lerond,  you  are  an 
expeditious  man.  Why  does  not  my  husband 
resemble  you? 

Lerond.  Faith,  Madam,  you  know  that  your 
marriage  with  Musard  is  the  only  thing  in 
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which  he  was  able  to  get  the  better  of  me.  But 
we  will  not  complain,  I  was  happy  with  my 
dear  departed,  you  are  happy  with  him. 

Madam.    Happy  !  ah,  yes,  very  happy  ! 

Lerond.    Yes,  Madam,  Musard  has  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  and  since  none  of  us  are  perfect, 
kindness,  kindness  redeems  many  faults. 
[Enter  Delaigle.] 

Delaigle.  Madam,  the  carriage  your  hus- 
band ordered  has  been  before  the  door  for  some 
time. 

Lerond.  Did  Musard  order  a  carriage  ?  All 
right,  I  will  take  it. 

Madam.    How,  are  you  going  to  take  it  ? 

Lerond.  Ah,  yes,  the  force  of  habit,  but  this 
time  it  is  for  his  service.  Do  not  tell  him  that 
I  am  in  Paris,  he  will  think  I  have  come  on 
purpose  to  injure  him.  Mr.  Delaigle,  at  one 
o'clock  precisely,  let  us  have  a  good  luncheon, 
game,  fish,  and  every  thing  necessary.  You, 
my  daughter,  retire  to  your  apartment,  Madam 
Musard  will  keep  you  company.  Tomorrow 
we  will  try  to  amuse  ourselves,  you  must  rest 
to-day.  As  to  your  husband,  do  not  hurry  him 
to  go  out,  I  will  go  about  in  his  place.  [He 
goes  out.] 
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Sophia.  I  have  but  a  moment's  time,  dear 
Madam,  but  Mr.  Eugene,  his  health  ? 

Madam.  Excellent,,  he  will  be  here  soon, 
you  will  see  him. 

Sophia.  Ah,  my  good  neighbor,  how  kind  it 
was  in  my  father  to  bring  me  to  Paris. 

Madam.  Yes,  yes,  but  here  comes  Mr.  Mu- 
sard.  [Sophia  goes  into  her  room.] 

Scene  IV. 

Musard,  Madam  Musard. 

Musard,  [coming  out  of  his  chamber,  his  head 
covered  with  powder,  a  brush  in  one  hand,  the 
newspaper  in  the  other.]  I  have  guessed  it ! 
I  have  guessed  it ;  quick,  a  pen,  ink.  Oh,  it  was 
not  easy! 

Madam.    Ah,  what  then  ?• 

Musard.    The  Charade. 

Madam.  The  Charade  ? 
.  Musard.  Yes,  my  dear,  the  charade  in  the 
paper.  A  prize  for  the  first  CEdipus,  it  is  not 
the  value  of  the  prize,  but  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
cess !  and  moreover  this  prize  is  a  Cameo,  rep- 
resenting the  marriage,  of  the  Samnites,  that 
9 
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must  be  superb !  and  it  is  mine,  I  answer  for  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  one  else  can  have  been 
before  me.  "  My  first,  by  my  second  eats  every 
thing."  Do  you  not  guess  it  ?  "Dogtooth" — 
it  is  clear.  Call  Joseph,  let  him  carry  it  imme- 
diately to  the  address  mentioned.  I  will  not 
have  any  one  go  before  me  this  time. 

Madam.  Ah  well,  do  not  let  any  one  go  be- 
fore you  in  charades.  Oh,  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  mad.  Dress  yourself,  go  out  or  stay  in, 
attend  to  your  affairs,  or  guess  riddles.  I  assure 
you  now,  it  is  all  indifferent  to  me. 

[She  goes  out.] 

Musard,  [alone  writing.]  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  jvith  my  wife,  she  has  lost  her  senses. 
Why  does  she  not  sympathize  in  my  pleasure  ? 
Joseph,  [calls.] 

[Enter  Eugene.] 

Musard,  [perceiving  his  son.]  Ah,  here  you 
are.    Joseph ! 

Eugene.  What,  father,  are  you  still  at  your 
toilette  ? 

Musard.    I  had  a  very  pressing  letter  to 
write  about  a  charade. 
Eugene.    A  Charade  ? 
Musard,  [to  Joseph,  ivho  comes  in.]    Ah  Jo- 
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seph,  quick,  carry  this  letter  as  it  is  directed.  I 
will  finish  dressing  myself  without  your  help,  I 
have  only  to  take  off  my  dressing  gown.  [Jo- 
seph goes  out.~\ 

Eugene.    Is  it  possible  father,  for  a  charade. 

Musard.  Ah  yes,  a  charade,  of  which  I  will 
not  tell  you  the  answer,  lest  you  try  to  get  the 
prize,  instead  of  your  father,  [drawing  off  one 
sleeve  of  his  dressing  goivn.]  Come,  quick, 
quick  now,  give  me  my  coat,  it  is  there  on  the 
chair. 

Eugene.  What,  would  you  put  on  your 
coat,  before  getting  rid  of  the  powder  ? 

Musard,  [takes  the  paper  and  the  toilet  brush 
which  lies  on  the  table,  and  goes  toward  the 
dressing  table,  his  gown  half  off.]  Oh  you  are 
right,  what  was  I  doing,  it  is,  you  see,  because 
I  am  hurrying  so.  [Music  from  Sophia's  room 
is  heard.]    Ah,  ah,  what  do  I  hear  ? 

Sophia,  [sings  in  Iter  room.] 

In  business,  on  a  journey 

Mind  you  take  the  shortest  way ; 

Put  off  nothing  till  tomorrow, 
Is  what  all  the  wise  folks  say. 
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Young  lawyer  at  the  bar, 

Gentle  lover,  sighing  long, 
Fortune  hunters,  one  and  all, 

Pray  listen  to  my  song. 

In  business,  on  a  journey,  &c. 

Musard.  "What  an  agreeable  neighbor  Mr. 
Delaigle  has  lodged  in  that  room.  A  pretty 
voice  indeed  ! 

Eugene,  [aside.]  That  voice — I  am  not, 
surely,  mistaken — it  is  Sophia. 

Musard,  [taking  his  violin.]  Hush — hush, 
a  little  gallantry.  I  will  continue  her  song. 
[He  goes  to  the  door,  the  sleeve  of  his  dressing 
gown  hanging,  and  plays  the  accompaniment  to 
the  air.] 

Sophia,  [sings.] 

Six  months  Blaise  has  loved  young  Lizzy, 
He  sighs,  but  holds  his  tongue, 

Six  months  she  is  undecided 
Till  he  sings  to  her  my  song. 

In  business,  on  a  journey, 

Mind  you  take  the  shortest  way, 

Put  off  nothing  till  tomorrow, 
Is  what  all  the  wise  folks  say. 
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Eugene,  [aside.]  I  can  no  longer  doubt  it  is 
she,  she  must  be  at  Paris,  what  happiness. 

Musard,  [with  a  gay  air.]  Ha,  ha,  this  is 
an  adventure  to  be  followed  up,  quick,  let  me 
finish  dressing,  [takes  off  the  dressing  gown  and 
puts  on  his  coat.]  Ah,  if  I  were  your  age,  my 
son,  but  as  it  is  I  can  give  you  lessons. 

Eugene,  [aside.]    What  method  will  he  take ? 

Musard.  It  is  at  Paris  you  ought  to  make  a 
choice,  and  not  at  St.  Quentin.  This  little  So- 
phia !  Oh  I  shall  watch  you  so  closely  you 
will  never  see  her  again. 

[Here  Sophia  opens  her  door  gently.] 

Eugene,  [in  a  low  tone.]  Heavens,  the  door 
opens,  it  is  she.  [Italian  singers  are  heard  in 
the  street,  tvho  sing  during  a  part  of  the  follow- 
ing scene.] 

Scene  V. 

MusarDj  Eugene,  Sophia. 

Musard.  Ah  !  more  music,  it  is  enchanting, 
it  is  in  the  street,  [he  opens  the  window  and 
looks  out.] 

Eugene,  [in  a  low  tone  to  Sophia.]  Ah,  So- 
phia !  are  you  here  ? 
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Sophia,  [in  a  low  tone.]   Take  care — 

Musard,  [at  the  window  without  turning 
round.]  Italian  music,  Italian  singers,  they 
have  a  taste  and  manner  altogether  their  own. 

Eugene,  [low  to  Sophia.]  What  happy- 
chance  has  brought  you  to  Paris  ? 

Sophia,  [in  the  same  tone.]  I  have  just  ar- 
rived with  my  father ;  I  have  seen  your  mother. 

Musard,  [turns  round;  Sophia  shuts  her 
door  quickly.]  Charming,  charming,  they  de- 
serve something,  [to  Eugene,  after  having 
searched  his  own  pockets,]  have  you  any  money 
about  you  ? 

Eugene,  [giving  him  moiiey.]  Yes,  father, 
here,  is  some. 

Musard,  [wrapping  the  money  in  a  bit  of  the 
newspaper  that  he  carried  to  his  dressing  table.] 
All  right,  I  will  wrap  it  up  in  my  charade. 
These  poor  people,  the  arts  must  be  encouraged. 

Sophia,  [half  opening  her  door.]  My  father 
has  gone  out  to  arrange  your  father's  affairs. 
He  gives  us  reason  to  hope  we  may  be  happy. 

Eugene.    Ah,  Sophia  how  kind  he  is  ! 

[The  singing  ceases.] 

Musard,  [having  thrown  his  money  out  of 
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the  window.']  There,  there  it  is,  near  the  per- 
fumer's window,  good  day,  my  friends,  [he  closes 
the  window  and  returning  to  his  dressing  table, 
sees  Sophia  in  the  glass.  Ah,  ah,  my  son  talk- 
ing with  our  neighbor,  let  us  see  a  little,  [he 
walks  back  softly  toivards  Euge?ie. 

Eugene.  But  when  can  I  talk  with  you— 
with  your  father,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
say. 

Sophia,  [seeing  Musard  near  Eugene.] 
Hush  r 

[Musard,  turning  round  quickly.]  Ah,  have 
I  caught  you,  my  son,  but  what  do  I  see,  So- 
phia, I  recognized  her,  [Sophia  shuts  her  door 
on  seeing  Musard.]  How  Sir,  do  you  dare,  in  my 

presence  Mademoiselle  Lerond  at  Paris,  in 

my  own  hotel,  with  her  father  without  doubt ! 

Mr.  Delaigle,  Mr.  Delaigle,  I  say  

Eugene.  In  truth,  my  father,  I  did  not  know — 
Musard.  You  did  not  know,  but  I  know  and 
I  see,  that  you  are  trifling  with  your  father,  and 
that  you  have  an  understanding  with  his  ene- 
mies. Delaigle ! — And  it  was  she  to  whom  I 
was  playing  the  accompaniment.  If  I  had  known 
— Delaigle  I  say  ! 
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[Enter  Delaigle.] 

Delaigle.    Here  I  am,  sir. 

Musard.  Who  are  the  persons  who  occupy 
these  rooms  ? 

Delaigle.  A  traveler,  a  gentleman  from 
your  own  part  of  the  country,  has  just  arrived 
with  his  daughter.. 

Musard.  It  is  himself,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Ah,  you  have  admitted  Mr.  Lerond? 

Delaigle.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  his  name. 

Musard.  Well  sir,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  I  shall  not  sleep  this  night  in  your  house — I 
see,  it  was  all  arranged,  my  son  was  aware — he 
chose  this  house  for  the  purpose — and  you,  you 
Mr.  Delaigle,  you  are  an  accomplice. 

Delaigle.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean,  my  house  is  well  known,  can  I  refuse 
travelers  who  do  me  the  honor  to  stop  at  my 
house  ? 

Musard.  How,  if  you  could  refuse,  a  great 
honor  he  does  you  indeed ! 

[Enter  Madam  Musard.] 

Madam.    What  is  all  this  noise  ? 

Musard.  It  is  all  your  doings,  Madam. 
Come  and  thank  your  son,  he  has  chosen  our 
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apartments  well — Mr.  Lerond,  who  has  just 
arrived  here,  who  lodges  here,  in  the  room  oppo- 
site our  own — his  daughter  too,  who  has  the 
boldness  to  converse  with  my  son  !  For  what 
has  he  come  to.  Paris  ?  It  can  only  be  to  injure 
me,  to  contradict  me,  to  cross  my  path.  But  I 
will  prevent  him.  I  will  prove  to  him  that 
when  I  take  hold  of  a  thing,  I  too  have  constan- 
cy, and  activity.  Well,  Mr.  Delaigle,  where  is 
the  carriage  that  I  ordered  an  hour  since  ? 

Delaigle.    It  came  sir,  an  hour  ago. 

Musard.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? 

Delaigle.    Some  one  made  use  of  it. 

Musard.    How,  made  use  of  it,  who  then  ? 

Delaigle.  The  traveler  who  has  taken  this 
next  apartment. 

Musard.  Mr.  Lerond  has  taken  my  carriage ! 
he  begins  his  manoeuvres  in  season.  It  is  to  act 
against  me,  I  will  wager,  but  I  will  teach  him — 
I  will  go  on  foot,  I  shall  have  soon  finished 
[to  Eugene,]  Sir  I  forbid  you  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Lerond.  Madam  keep  an  eye  on  your  son — My 
cane — my  hat — my  umbrella,  the  weather  is 
not  certain.  [Delaigle  gives  him  his  hat  and 
umbrella.]    Ah,  Mr.  Delaigle  you  lodge  my 
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enemies,  and  you  let  them  take  my  carriage. 
One  of  the  two  must  leave  your  house,  I  give 
you  warning. 

Delaig-le.  On  my  faith,  sir,  I  cannot  treat 
with  disrespect  an  honest  man  who  seems  dis- 
posed to  spend  handsomely,  who  has  ordered  a 
grand  luncheon. 

Musard.  Do  you  think  then,  I  am  not  able 
to  spend  as  much  as  he,  [takes  out  his  watch,] 
half  past  eleven  !  Ah,  how  time  flies,  it  is 
not  possible !  Let  me  see  yours.  [Delaigle 
shows  his.]  And  I  am  still  slower,  [he  wishes 
to  regulate  his  watch.] 

Madam.    But  my  dear,  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

Musard.  You  are  right,  I  will  set  it  by  the 
Tuilleries.  Come  with  me  Mr.  Delaigle,  and 
as  we  pass  into  your  dining  room,  I  will  order  a 
repast  which  will  far  exceed  that  of  Mr.  Lerond : 
come — [he  goes  out  and  returns,]  Ah,  my  gloves  ? 
—They  are  in  my  pocket. 

Eugene.    He  is  gone  at  last. 

Madam.  I  fear  he  will  do  nothing,  and  find 
no  one — but  be  not  uneasy,  Mr.  Lerond  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  act  and  to  see  every  body 
in  his  place. 
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Eugene.    What  goodness. 

[Enter  Musard.] 

Musard,  [speaking  to  some  one  without.]  I 
will  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Madam.    Have  you  returned  ? 

Musard,  [going  to  the  dressing  tabled  I  had 
forgotten  my  snuff-box. 

Eugene,  [handing  it  from'the  table.]  Here 
it  is  father. 

Musard.  Eight.  I  shall  not  be  absent  long. 
Kemember  what  I  have  told  you  sir.  [he  goes  out.] 

Scene  VI. 

Eugene,  Lerond,  Madam  Musard,  Sophia. 

Lerond,  [as  he  enters.]  He  need  not  drive 
off,  I  shall  want  the  carriage  again  immediately. 
Here  I  am — Good  morning  Eugene.  I  have 
time  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  As  I  drove 
up  the  street  I  saw  Musard  reading  some  bill  at 
the  corner  under  his  umbrella,  for  it  begins  to 
rain.  I  have  good  and  bad  news  both.  In  the 
first  place  no  lawsuit  with  your  brother-in-law, 
Madam,  two  years  ago  he  made  a  proposal  very 
much  to  your  advantage ;  Musard  accepted  it, 
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but  he  put  off  from  day  to  day  sending  the 
necessary  papers.  Your  brother-in-law  only 
goes  into  court  because  he  is  tired  of  these  ever- 
lasting delays.  I  have  seen  his  lawyer,  he  is 
drawing  up  the  agreement ;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  will  bring  it  to  Musard,'  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  sign  it.  As  to 
the  office  the  young  man  wanted,  he  must  give 
that  up  ;  a  rival  obtained  it  yesterday  who  would 
never  have  got  it  if  Musard  had-  answered 
twenty  letters  which  had  been  written  him,  if 
he  had  thought  to  render  a  thousand  little  ser- 
vices that  were  asked  of  him,  which  he  promised 
to  do,  but  forgot.  But  I  have  in  view  for  you, 
my  dear  Eugene,  something  which  will  console 
you  for  this  loss.  I  have  seen  Forlis,  your 
correspondent.  He  is  enraged.  Your  husband 
is  ruined  he  says,  and  as  for  himself  if  he  does 
not  break  with  Musard,  he  will  become  bankrupt. 
It  is  a  month  since  he  expected  a  considerable 
remittance  from  your  husband,  and  he  has  not 
heard  a  word  of  it.  He  says  since  Musard 
dismissed  the  intelligent  clerk,  whom  I  now 
employ  and  whom  I  like  exceedingly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  any  business  to  a  close. 
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Madam.  My  husband  spoke  to  me  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  he 
was  going  himself  to  carry  to  the  post-office  a 
month  since.    Could  it  have  been  lost  ? 

Lerond.  Carry  it  himself  to  the  post-office  ! 
He  stopped  to  amuse  himself  somewhere  and 
the  letter  never  went.  Excuse  me  Madam,  I 
knew  in  my  travels  once  a  man  of  Musard's 
character,  and  his  wife  had  the  excellent  habit 
of  searching  his  pockets  every  night,  and  by 
this  precaution  she  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Madam.  I  have  thought  of  it  sir,  but  1  never 
ventured  to  do  it. 

Lerond.  One  should  not  be  too  scrupulous 
with  a  man  of  his  character.  Consider  that  it 
is  for  his  good,  and  this  lost  bill  of  exchange,  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  it.  I  dare  say  it  will  be  found  at  St. 
Quentin,  or  perhaps  here — 

Madam.  Yes,  here,  he  amused  himself  in 
packing  up  all  his  clothes  as  if  he  were  to  stay 
eight  months  at  Paris. 

Lerond.  Come,  come,  a  little  courage,  the 
intention  justifies  you,  and  besides  in  your 
10 
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presence,  the  presence  of  your  son,  there  can  be 
no  harm. 

Madam.    And  we  may  discover  something 
else  which  needs  attention. 
[Enter  Joseph,  who  gives  a  paper  to  Madam.] 

Joseph.  Madam,  my  master  whom  I  just 
met  in  St.  Honora  street,  where  he  is  looking  at 
the  new  caricatures  at  a  print  shop,  desired  me 
to  give  you  this  receipt  from  the  author  of  the 
charade,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  was  unfortu- 
nately the  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  CEdipus. 

Madam.  Come  with  me  Joseph,  I  have  some 
orders  to  give  you,  [goes  out  with  Joseph.] 

Lerond.  Well,  Eugene,  have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  my  daughter  ? 

Eugene.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  am  thinking 
of  my  father's  misfortunes,  which  he  does  not 
know,  which  he  has  perhaps  brought  upon  him- 
self, but,  which  with  his  probity,  his  honor,  and 
the  purity  of  his  soul,  he  was  far  from  deserving. 

Sophia.  Ah,  Mr.  Eugene,  we  will  join  our 
efforts  to  console  him  ;  let  him  consent  to  call 
me  his  daughter,  and  my  care  and  yours  divided 
between  him  and  my  father,  will  secure  the 
happiness  of  both  families. 
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Eugene.  Ah,  Sophia,  may  I  then  think  of 
you  for  a  wife  ? 

Lerond.  And  why  should  you  not  think  of 
her  as  such  ? 

Eugene.  If  my  father  is  ruined,  and  another 
person  has  the  place  I  depended  upon, — 

Lerond.  In  the  first  place,  thirty  thousand 
francs  will  not  ruin  your  father,  and  it  is  not 
lost  either ;  and  as  to  the  office,  if  I  think  you 
rich  enough  for  my  daughter  

Sophia.  There,  what  have  you  to  say  now  ? 
[Enter  Madam  Musard  and  Joseph  with  his 

hands  fall  of  papers  he  has  found  in  Musard' s 

pockets.] 

Madam.  Bring  them  all  here  Joseph,  [to 
Lero?id]  here  is  all  we  have  found. 

Lerond.  Parbleu,  and  it  is  enough,  I  think. 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  inventory,  [taking  the  pa- 
pers  one  after  another.]  "  Collection  of  songs 
for  marriages,  fetes  and  other  parties ;  "  it  is 
his  hand-writing,  poor  man.  A  penciled  paper, 
"  Satirical  acrostic  against  Mr.  Lerond." 

Madam.    Ah  sir,  I  blush. 

Lerond,  [hands  the  paper  to  Madam  who  tears 
it.]    No,  Madam,  you  must  laugh  at  it  as  I  do. 
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Sealed  letters,  the  address  in  his  writing,  one 
for  Marseilles,  one  for  Bourdeaux. 

Madam.  He  has  perhaps  had  them  five  or 
six  months  in  his  pocket. 

Lerond.  "  To  Madam  Eaymond,  Boulevard, 
Montmartre." 

Madam.  It  is  to  my  dress-maker.  It  is  my 
writing.  I  desired  Mr.  Musard  to  send  this 
letter  with  his  own  ;  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
that  I  did  not  receive  my  violet  cloak. 

Lerond,  [continuing  his  inventory.]  Other 
papers  ragged  and  unsealed  to  Musard's  address, 
hold  madam,  read,  this  concerns  you ;  vivat !  here 
is  what  we  were  looking  for,  five  seals  to  Mr. 
Forlis,  the  bills  of  exchange  are  inside,  I  have 
no  doubt.  [To  Joseph,  giving  him,  the  papers.] 
Here  my  lad,  this  to  the  post-office,  this  to  the 
address  ;  they  will  find  the  date  a  little  old,  but 
it  is  no  matter,  better  late  than  never.  As  to  that, 
the  one  to  the  correspondent,  I  will  take  charge 
of  it,  I  shall  soon  return.    [Joseph  goes  out.] 

Madam,  [examining  other  papers.]  Oh,  hea- 
vens ! 

Lerond.    What  is  the  matter  ? 

Madam.    Here  are  all  sorts  of  things,  notes 
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to  order  which  have  not  been  paid,  a  second  let- 
ter from  the  merchant  by  whom  they  were  sent, 
announcing  that  they  are  protested.  They 
should  have  been  attended  to  at  home  the  day 
of  our  departure. 

Lerond.  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  madam, 
all  this  can  be  arranged,  it  will  increase  the 
number  of  calls  I  am  to  make.  Come  with  me, 
Eugene,  you  can  assist  me.  But  madam,  do 
you  know  on  whom  the  bills  of  exchange  were 
drawn. 

Madam.    On  a  certain  Mr.  Dorneville. 

Lerond.  So  much  the  worse,  he  suspended 
payment  fifteen  days  since. 

Madam.  So  that  though  we  have  found 
them,  they  might  as  well  have  remained  lost, 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  they  had  been  presented 
a  month  since, — 

Lerond.  I  hear  Musard,  I  will  go  out  by 
this  door.  My  daughter  retire  to  your  apart- 
ment. Courage  madam,  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me.  Come,  Eugene.  [He  goes  out  with 
Eugene.] 

Madam,  [alone.]    Wonderful,  creditors  un- 
paid, debtors  bankrupt,  and  all  his  own  fault ; 
10* 
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well  it  is  certain  he  cannot  continue  his  commer- 
cial business,  and  I  wish  he  had  quitted  it 
sooner.  He,  a  merchant;  he  never  was  one, 
without  the  honest  clerk  whom  he  dismissed,  he 
would  have  been  ruined  long  since. 
[Enter  Musard,  bringing  Music  and  Carica- 
tures, a  boy  from™ a  shop  carrying  a  Barom- 
eter.'] 

Musard.  Lay  it  on  the  table.  Your  par- 
don, wife,  you  are  going  to  complain  of  me,  but 
I  will  explain  all  directly,  and  to  make  peace,  I 
want  to  make  you  a  little  present.  An  excel- 
lent barometer.  It  is  only  at  Paris  one  can  find 
such  things. 

Madam.  Yes,  yes,  go  on— buy  —  satisfy 
your  tastes — you  are  too  rich. 

Musard.  But  look  then,  this  will  have  a 
very  pretty  effect  in  our  parlor,  on  our  figured 
paper,  opposite  our  Mosaic  clock.  I  owe  you  a 
louis,  my  lad,  here,  [the  boy  examines  the  louis,] 
oh,  it  is  good,  I  weigh  all  myself,  [boy  goes 
out.]  And  here  are  two  new  sonatas,  for 
the  violin  or  piano  forte,  ad  libitum,  [hums  the 
air.] 

Madam.    Yes,  sing,  sing. 
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Musard.  And  then  a  collection  of  carica- 
tures ;  oh,  very  comical. 

Madam.  There  ought  to  be  one  made  upon 
you. 

Musard.  But  now,  I  must  tell  you,  you 
think  I  have  been  everywhere ;  not  at  all — I 
have  been  nowhere. 

Madam.    How,  nowhere  ? 

Musard.  Listen  then,  it  was  late.  One 
cannot  walk  in  Paris  as  he  would.  How  can  a 
person  pass  by  those  bea'utiful  shops  of  furni- 
ture, and  jewelry,  without  stopping,  without 
looking,  when  he  has  a  curiosity  for  pretty 
things,  and  besides  I  have  cheapened  an  Elzivir 
at  a  second-hand  booksellers,  it  was  too  dear ; 
then  as  it  rained  I  could  not  go  out  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  finally  I  meditated,  I  will  go  tomorrow, 
or  rather  I  will  write ;  for  do  you  see  it  does  not 
look  well  for  me  to  appear  to  be  running  after 
people.    I  will  appoint  a  meeting  with  them. 

Madam.  I,  sir,  have  learned  very  good  news 
since  you  have  been  gone. 

Musard.  Ah,  what  then,  [admiring  his  ba- 
rometer,] what  a  fine  barometer. 

Madam.  In  the  first  place,  some  one  else 
has  the  office  your  son  wanted. 
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Musard.  They  did  not  think  him  fit  for  it, 
{taking  the  sonatas.]  These  are  Pleyel's  so- 
natas. 

Madam.  Pardon  me,  your  son  is  capable  of 
any  thing,  his  only  misfortune  is  to  have  a 
father  who  is  capable  of  nothing. 

Musard.    Ah,  capable  of  nothing,  Madam  ? 

Madam.  Did  you  not  sign  notes  payable  on 
the  15th. 

Musard.    Well,  let  them  be  presented. 

Madam.  They  have  been  presented,  you 
have  not  paid  them,  they  have  been  protested. 

Musard.  Come  then,  but  it  is  possible.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  told  them  to  say,  I 
could  not  be  seen,  I  wanted  to  finish  the  last 
volume  of  that  interesting  romance. 

Madam.  And  those  bills  of  exchange  on 
Dorneville  that  you  were  to  put  in  the  office, 
they  never  went. 

Musard.  Oh  I  remember,  in  disputing  with 
the  postmaster  about  some  medical  theory,  for 
our  postmaster  is  a  doctor,  I  put  my  letter  in  my 
pocket,  and  followed  him  to  a  patient.  I  have 
had  so  much  to  do  since  then — 
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Madam.  And  did  not  Dorneville  suspend 
payment  a  month  since  ? 

Musard.    I  have  heard  so. 

Madam.  Can  you  be  surprised  that  after  this 
carelessness,  your  correspondent  refuses  to  have 
any  thing-  more  to  do  with  you,  that  some  one 
else  has  the  office  you  had  asked  for  your  son, 
and  this  law  suit  with  which  my  brother-in-law 
threatens  me,  if  perchance  Mr.  Lerond  

Musard.  Mr.  Lerond,  I  could  have  sworn 
it,  he  has  had  a  hand  in  all  this.  Cursed  man, 
it  is  he  who  gets  me  into  every  kind  of  trouble. 

Madam.  Excuse  me  sir,  is  it  not  your  own 
want  of  energy,  your  carelessness,  what  you 
call  your  happy  vagueness  of  mind,  which  has 
done  all  the  mischief.  But  it  is  no  matter,  you 
can  now  go  on  as  you  please,  buy  barometers, 
make  collections  of  songs,  congratulate  yourself 
that  you  get  up  in  the  morning  without  knowing 
what  to  do  with  yourself,  talk  to  the  passers  by 
in  the  street,  look  into  shop  windows.  It  makes 
no  difference  now — thirty  thousand  francs  lost, 
notes  protested,  your  son  without  employment, 
this  is  all  very  pleasant. 

Musard.    Oh,  for  this  once  I  have  done 
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wrong,  but  you  need  not  run  mad  about  it,  you 
will  see  how  I  will  go  to  work. 

Madam.  For  the  love  of  us  all  keep  quiet, 
that  is  all  I  ask  of  you.  What  would  you  do, — 
begin  things  which  will  never  be  finished,  go 
out  destined  for  one  place,  and  go  to  another. 

Musard.  But,  wife,  after  all,  it  seems  to  me, 
come,  come — I  will  go,  and  take  a  carriage  that 
I  may  not  be  tempted  to  amuse  myself  on  the 
way — Joseph — But  how  did  you  manage  to 
find  out  all  this  ? 

Madam.  By  doing  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago — in  making  Joseph  bring  me  all 
the  papers  which  were  in  your  pockets. 

Musard.    How,  is  this  the  way  ? 

[Enter  Joseph.] 

Joseph.    Here  I  am,  sir. 

Musard.  You  are  very  bold,  sir,  to  search 
my  pockets. 

Joseph.  But,  sir,  it  was  by  the  orders  of 
Madam. 

Madam.  Yes  sir,  a  painful  duty  compelled 
me  to  do  what  I  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 
You  need  not  be  angry,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
that  I  discovered  your  misfortunes. 
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Musard.  Oh  I  am  not  angry,  but  it  was  not 
discreet  in  you  to  do  it,  but  what  did  you  do  with 
the  bills  of  exchange. 

Madam.  I  took  care  they  should  not  be  for- 
gotten again,  I  confided  them  to  your  son. 

Musard.  My  son,  a  pretty  piece  of  work 
indeed,  a  careless  fellow,  full  of  his  love  matters. 
As  if  my  own  follies  were  not  enough,  I  must 
look  after  those  of  others. 

[Enter  Delaigle.] 

Delaigle.  In  what  room  will  you  have 
luncheon  served,  sir  ? 

Musard.  How  can  one  settle  any  serious 
matter  when  one  is  teased  about  trifles  ?  [to  De- 
laigle] in  the  back  room,  [to  his  wife,]  it  is  your 
business,  Madam,  you  might  at  least  take  care 
of  these  little  things — [to  Delaigle,]  three  cov- 
ers. Come,  I  will  find  my  son,  take  a  carriage. 
Joseph,  go  help  Mr.  Delaigle.  I  will  go  to 
Dorneville,  to  Forlis.  [Joseph  and  Delaigle  go 
out.] 

[Enter  a  Notary.] 
Notary.    Mr.  Musard  ? 
Musard.    The  same,  sir. 
"Notary.    Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  No- 
tary. 
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Musard.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  why  you  have 
come. 

Notary.    Ah,  do  you  know  ? 
Musard.    Certain  notes  of  mine. 
Notary.    Just  so. 

Musard.  They  have  then  found  out  that  I 
had  reached  Paris. 

Notary.    Yesterday  evening. 

Musard.  Well  sir,  I  will  honor  them  with- 
out fail,  but  some  days  are  necessary.  I  must 
write  to  St.  Quentin. 

Notary.  Not  at  all  sir,  you  have  just  sent 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  them  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  due. 

Musard.    What  do  you  say  then  ? 

Notary.  The  truth.  Your  first  name,  if 
you  please.  Not  knowing  it,  I  have  left  a  blank. 
[He  goes  to  the  table.] 

Musard,  [following  him.]  My  name,  but — 
but  I  should  like  to  know — 

[Enter  Clerk.] 

Clerk.  Is  it  Mr.  Musard  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing.  I  am  head  Clerk  to  Mr. 
Forlis,  your  correspondent,  he  has  just  gone  into 
the  country  and  I  came  in  his  absence. 
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Musard.  Ah,  sir,  those  bills  of  exchange  on 
Dorneville.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  they  did 
not  arrive. 

Clerk.  It  is  certain  that  this  delay  vexed 
and  alarmed  Mr.  Forlis,  but  at  last,  just  as  he 
was  getting  into  the  carriage,  he  -received  from 
yo.u  the  packet  that  you  had  intended  to  put  in 
the  mail. 

Musard.    From  me,  do  you  say  ? 

Clerk.  Yes,  sir,  this  delay  was  the  more 
fatal,  as  since  fifteen  days  the  debtor  had  sus- 
pended payment.  But  as  the  bills  were  indorsed 
and  acquitted  by  a  man  in  good  credit, — 

Musard.  Indorsed  ?  Paid  by  a  man  in 
good  credit  ?    Who  then, — 

Notary.  Your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry.    Your  name,  if  you  please. 

Clerk.  I  am  in  a  hurry  also ;  be  so  kind  as 
to  sign  this  little  agreement  between  you  and 
Mr.  Forlis,  who  will  be  most  happy  in  future  to 
act  as  the  correspondent  of  your  house. 

Musard.  My  name — sign — my  debts  are 
paid ;  the  bills  of  a  bankrupt  are  indorsed  and 
made  good.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  ask  in  the 
11 
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first  place,  who  is  the  honest  man  who  is  med- 
dling so  fortunately  in  my  affairs  ? 

[Enter  Lerond  and  Eugene.] 

Lerond,  [ivho  comes  in  while  Musard  is  speak- 
ing.]   It  is  no  other  but  myself. 

Musard.    Mr.  Lerond  ! 

Madam.    I  thought  as  much. 

Eugene.  Ah,  father,  what  gratitude  do  we 
not  owe  to  this  brave  Mr.  Lerond  ? 

Lerond.  Peace,  Eugene.  It  is  all  very 
simple,  what  I  have  done — protested  notes — a 
mere  trifle,  Musard  would  have  paid  them  in  a 
few  days.  I  advanced  the  money,  the  credit  of 
your  house  has  not  suffered  in  the  least.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  date  of  your  letter,  which  was 
forgotten,  that  your  bills  of  exchange  ought  to 
have  been  at  Paris  a  month  since.  It  is  not 
your  fault  if  Dorneville  in  the  interim  has  sus- 
pended payment,  but  neither  is  it  his ;  he  is  a 
good  man  who  suffered  from  a  momentary  em- 
barrassment ;  in  indorsing  and  making  good  his 
paper,  I  run  no  risk.  Here  is  the  transaction 
between  you  and  your  brother-in-law.  I  have 
talked  it  over  with  Eugene,  and  it  is  every  thing 
you  could  wish.    Your  son  has  not  got  the 
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office  he  wanted,  but  if  you  agree  with  me,  you 
will  ratify  what  I  have  thought  proper  to  put 
into  the  contract  between  you  and  Forlis,  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  would  consent  to 
continue  to  be  your  correspondent.  You  make 
a  partner  of  your  son,  and  put  him  at  the  head 
of  your  mercantile  house.  A  man  like  you 
needs  a  confidential  clerk,  and  your  son  is  the 
best  you  can  have.  With  this  arrangement  you 
can,  without  injuring  your  affairs,  read  roman- 
ces, practice  music,  walk,  lose  your  way,  and 
amuse  yourself  as  you  like.  When  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  you  will  be  the  most  amia- 
ble man  in  the  world.  Do  not  thank  me  for 
having  rendered  you  this  .  little  service,  do  not 
say  a  word  of  the  past,  but  give  me  your  hand. 
(  Musard.    With  all  my  heart. 

Lerond.  We  have  still  another  affair  to 
finish,  sign  this  transaction,  conclude  with  these 
gentlemen  ;  I  will  return  immediately.  [He 
goes  into  his  oiun  apartment.'] 

Musard.  Ah,  without  doubt,  I  will  sign, — 
finish.  This  excellent  Mr.  Lerond,  how  I  mis- 
understood him. 

Notary.  If  you  please  sir,  your  christian 
name. 
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Musard.  My  name,  you  are  right, — I,  who 
thought  he  came  to  Paris  to  act  against  me. 

Madam,  [to  the  Notary.]  Write — sir — James 
Alexander. 

Musard.    James  Alexander,  you  are  right. 
Clerk.    Ah,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
sign  ? 

Musard.  To  be  sure  I  will,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  gratitude,  if  I  did  not  ratify  every 
thing  this  dear  Mr.  Lerond  had  done. 

Eugene,  [offering  him  the  pen.]  Here  is  the 
pen,  father. 

Musard.  Ah,  I  approve  your  impatience,  it 
is  natural.  But  tell  me  then,  have  you  been 
about  everywhere  with  him  ? 

Eugene.  Indeed,  father,  I  can  give  you  no 
explanation  till  you  have  signed. 

Musard.  You  are  right ;  oh,  what  a  pen, 
give  me  a  knife  to  mend  it. 

Eugene.    Here  is  another  pen,  father. 

Musard.  Come,  come,  I  will  make  haste. 
[He  signs,  and  then  rises,]  now  tell  me, — 

Madam.  But  there  is  one  thing  more.  The 
agreement. 

Musard,  [signing.]    Ah,  the  agreement,  I 
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am  so  joyful,  so  happy, — [Madam  Musard 
thinking  he  has  done,  goes  to  withdraw  the  pa- 
per,] wait  a  moment  for  my  flourish,  that  is  very 
important.  Thanks  to  my  flourish,  I  am  per- 
haps the  only  merchant  whose  signature  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  There,  there  it  is.  [He  gets 
up,]  I  hope  now  you  will  tell  me. — 

[Enter  Lerond  and  Sophia.] 

Lerond.    Well,  has  he  signed  ? 

Madam.  He  has  at  last,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out trouble. 

Lerond.  Now,  my  friend,  here  is  my 
daughter. 

Musard.  I  understand, — these  two  children 
love  each  other,  we  must  allow  them  to  marry. 
You,  my  dear  Lerond,  must  dispose,  order,  ar- 
range every  thing.  I  make  you  master.  [To 
Sophia,]  what  a  pretty  song  that  was  you  sung 
to  my  rogue  of  a  son.  But  you  must  have  been 
pleased  with  me. 

Sophia.    Oh,  sir,  much  pleased. 

Musard.  That  accompaniment  was  not  bad- 
ly played.        [Enter  Joseph.] 

Joseph.    Luncheon  is  ready  whenever  Mr. 
Musard  wishes  it,  in  the  back  room. 
11* 
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HOW  TIME  FLIES. 


[Enter  Delaigle.] 

Delaigle,  [to  Mr.  Lerond.]  Sir,  I  have 
served  in  your  apartment  the  repast  you  ordered. 

Lerond.  Immediately,  Mr.  Delaigle ;  join 
the  two  services, — we  will  sit  down  all  together 
— and  then  away  to  the  Notary. 

Musard.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  to  the  Notary. 
My  dear  Lerond,  my  dear  wife,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, and  I  desire  to  be  thankful  we  have  done 
business'enough  for  one  morning.  [He  looks  at 
his  watch,]  two  o'clock,  how  time  flies  when 
one  is  busy. 

Lerond.    Let  us  try  to  employ  it  well. 
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SHEEP-SHEARING. 

Where  the  merry  running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool ;  this  bank  abrupt  and  high, 
And  that  far  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore, 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 
The  clamor  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Ere  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.    And  oft  the  swain 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in. 

Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  all  dependent  lord, 
How  meek,  how  patient  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears  ! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved. 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

THOMSON. 
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FEEJEE  fir  AMES. 

Captain  Wilkes  the  commander  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  exploring  expedition,  gives  the  follow- 
ing accounts  of  the  children's  games  in  the 
Feejee  Islands,  which  were  visite'd  by  him. 

While  young,  both  sexes  indulge  in  a  variety 
of  amusements.  Among  the  girls  the  sports  are 
of  several  kinds.  One  game  is  called  Vimoli, 
which  is  a  species  of  slight  of  hand,  and  is  per- 
formed by  keeping  five  or  six  oranges  circling 
around  the  head.  Another  is  called  Garali,  and 
is  like  the  game  of  Hide-and-Seek,  with  which 
all  young  people  are  familiar.  Then  they  have 
Libigilla,  or  forfeits,  in  which  there  are  two 
parties,  one  of  which  wraps  a  girl  in  a  mat,  and 
carries  her  to  the  other,  who  is  to  guess  her 
name.  If  the  guess  be  not  correct,  yams  and 
taso,  favorite  Feejee  delicacies  must  be  paid  for 
a  treat  to  the  party.    Dancing,  which  is  called 
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by  them  Meke,  is  also  a  favorite  amusement. 
They  have  regular  dancing  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, who  are  much  esteemed,  and  receive 
high  prices  for  their  services.  Those  who  in- 
vent new  figures,  are  most  in  request.  The 
performers  in  the  dance  which  is  most  common, 
and  which  is  called  muka  indina,  are  generally 
girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  ar- 
range themselves  in  a  line,  in  a  place  selected 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  usually  a  green  in  the 
village.  One  of  them  acts  as  leader,  and  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  rest.  The  feet  of  the  performers  are  seldom 
moved  from  the  place,  and  the  dancing  consists 
altogether  of  movements  of  the  body,  bowing 
twisting,  writhing  from  side  to  side,  and  back- 
wards or  forwards.  All  join  in  a  song,  and 
towards  the  close,  arrange  themselves  in  a  semi- 
circle, when  the  dance  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  a  simultaneous  clap  of  the  hands. 

The  boys  have  a  game  which  is  played  with 
sticks.  One  is  set  in  the  ground,  and  another 
sharpened  at  the  point  is  thrown  at  it ;  the  first 
person  who  succeeds  in  striking  it,  wins.  They 
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have  also  the  game  of  Hide-and-Seek,  and  anoth- 
er called  Vitaki,  which  consists  in  throwing-  a 
stick  from  a  hollow  reed.  He  who  throws  far- 
thest, is  the  winner.  Men  of  two  different 
towns  also  play  this  game  in  parties.  A  place 
of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length  is  cleared 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  excites  great  interest, 
often  producing  quarrels  attended  with  blood- 
shed, and  sometimes  wars. 

The  older  boys  are  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
spear,  using  in  the  exercise,  long  reeds  and 
sticks,  whose  ends  are  rolled  up  in  something, 
in  order  to  prevent  accident. 

The  Feejee  mode  of  sending  messages  is 
somewhat  curious,  and  as  boys  have  generally 
their  share  of  errands  to  do,  the  manner  this 
thing  is  managed  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
young  readers. 

A  chief,  when  he  wishes  to  send  a  message, 
gives  the  messenger  as  many  reeds  as  the  mes- 
sage is  to  contain  different  subjects.  These 
reeds  are  of  different  lengths,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  When  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  his  destination,  he  delivers  the 
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reeds  successively,  and  with  each  of  them  re- 
peats the  purport  of  the  part  of  the  message  of 
which  it  is  a  memorial.  Such  messages  are 
carried  and  delivered  with  great  accuracy,  and 
the  messengers  when  questioned  on  their  return, 
repeat  them  with  great  precision. 
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DAME  MARTHA'S 

FROM  THE  DANISH. 

Dame  Martha  dwelt  at  Karisegaard, 
So  many  kind  deeds  she  wrought ; 

If  the  winter  were  sharp  and  the  rich  man  hard, 
Her  gate  the  indigent  sought. 

With  her  hand  the  hungry  she  loved  to  feed, 

To  the  sick  she  lent  her  aid, 
The  prisoner  oft  from  his  chains  she  freed, 

And  for  souls  of  sinners  she  prayed. 

But  Denmark's  land  was  in  perils  dire, 
The  Swede  around  burned  and  slew, 

The  castle  of  Martha  they  wrapt  in  fire  ; 
To  the  church  the  good  lady  flew. 

She  dwelt  in  the  tower  both  night  and  day, 
'   There  unto  her  none  repaired  ; 
'Neath  the  church  roof  sat  the  dull  owl  gray, 
And  upon  the  good  lady  glared. 
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And  in  the  Lord's  house  she  dwelt  safe  and  content, 
Till  the  foes  their  departure  had  ta'en  ; 

Then  back  to  her  castle  in  ruins  she  went, 
And  bade  it  be  builded  again. 

There  found  the  houseless  a  cover  once  more, 
And  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  bread  ; 

But  all  in  Karise  village  wept  sore, 
As  soon  as  dame  Martha  was  dead. 

And  when  the  dame  lay  in  her  coffin  and  smiled, 

So  calm  with  her  pallid  face, 
0,  there  was  never  so  little  a  child 

But  was  brought  on  her  to  gaze  ! 

The  bell  on  the  day  of  the  burial  tolled, 

And  youth  and  age  shed  the  tear  ; 
And  there  was  no  man  so  weak  and  old 

But  helped  to  lift  the  bier. 

And  when  the  bier  sat  down  for  a  space, 

And  rested  upon  the  church  road, 
A  fountain  sprang  forth  in  that  very  place, 

And  there  to  this  hour  has  flowed. 

God  bless  forever  the  pious  soul ! 

Her  blessings  no  lips  can  tell, 
Oft  have  the  sick  become  sound  and  whole, 

Who've  drank  at  dame  Martha's  well. 
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The  tower  yet  stands  with  the  gloomy  nook, 

Where  dame  Martha  sat  of  old  ; 
Oft  comes  a  stranger  thereon  to  look, 

And  with  joy  hears  the  story  told. 

Longfellow' }s  Poetry  of  Europe. 
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THE  RIVAL  FAIRIES. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

There  was  once  a  young  king  named  Care- 
ful, who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Fairy 
Weathercock.  This  fairy  was  constantly  pass- 
ing from  one  opinion  to  another,  from  a  feeling 
to  a  desire,  from  wishing  to  doubting,  so,  that 
nothing  was  fixed  in  her  conduct,  and  therefore 
every  thing  was  changing  in  the  court  where 
she  was  absolute  mistress. 

She  had  at  first  resolved  to  hold  the  young 
king  in  dependence,  according  to  custom,  with- 
out doing  any  thing  to  open  his  mind,  but  she 
changed  her  mind  and  gave  up  the  government 
to  him,  and  appointed  prime  minister,  a  good 
soul,  named  Sobeit  who  never  contradicted  any 
one,  and  whom  Fairy  Weathercock  found  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  men. 

Young  Careful  had  an  agreeable  exterior,  but 
the  desire  to  please  which  only  makes  one  capa- 
12* 
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ble  of  giving  pleasure,  was  entirely  wanting  in 
him.  He  had  a  good  understanding,  but  having 
been  deprived  of  any  education  he  was  awkward 
and  timid,  without  having  the  least  reflection  or 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Fairy  Weathercock  had  once  said,  without 
having  thought  afterwards  to  contradict  the  re- 
mark, "  What  is  the  use  of  a  child's  thinking  ? 
It  is  best  to  make  him  timid."  Her  orders  had 
been  so  exactly  executed  that  the  most  simple 
things  surprised  the  young  prince. 

When  the  young  man  came  of  age,  the  fairy 
made  haste  and  chose  a  council,  which  were  not 
much  wiser  than  the  king  or  the  prime  minister 
or  the  fairy,  but  it  was  a  busy  nation,  and  every 
body  had  enough  to  do  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  how  the  king  and  the  court  man- 
aged, and  if  any  thing  strange  was  done,  the 
newspapers  published  it,  and  half  of  them  praised 
it,  and  the  other  half  blamed  it,  and  pretty  soon 
it  was  all  forgotten. 

After  a  while  the  council  agreed  that  it  was 
best  the  king  should  choose  a  wife.  The  fairy 
who  was  about  leaving  her  young  pupil  to  man- 
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age  the  kingdom,  wished  to  have  this  important 
matter  settled  before  her  departure,  and  after 
having  changed  her  mind  several  times,  she 
told  the  king  and  all  the  court,  that  she  thought 
the  princess  Thistledown  was  the  most  suitable 
person  for  a  queen,  but  that  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  matter  on  herself,  the  king  and  the 
council  could  examine  into  it,  and  take  the 
necessary  measures.  The  prime  minister  ap- 
proved the  alliance  and  said,  "  so  be  it." 

Meantime  the  persons  who  had  been  sent  to 
find  out  the  character  and  figure  of  the  princess 
Thistledown,  reported  that  she  was  large  and 
handsomely  formed,  but  very  light ;  supporting 
herself  on  her  knights,  who  were  constantly 
employed  about  her,  in  protecting  her  from  the 
power  of  the  wind.  Many  examples  were  given 
of  the  dangers  she  had  incurred  from  her  light- 
ness. It  is  true  the  poets  of  her  court  had  cele- 
brated without  hyperbole  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  crossed  rivers  without  wetting  her  feet, 
and  the  meadows  without  crushing  the  flowers ; 
but  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  remark  in  a 
sovereign  some  attributes  of  a  divinity,  her  sub- 
jects were  very  much  afraid  of  losing  her.  Shot 
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in  her  shoes  or  in  pockets  would  have  been 
troublesome  to  her,  so  they  took  care  not  to  let 
her  go  out  when  there  was  any  wind,  and  for 
greater  security  her  knights  each  held  the  end 
of  a  silken  cord  which  served  her  for  a  girdle. 

The  king  did  not  exactly  like  this  account  of 
his  intended,  and  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey 
and  visit  the  princess  and  judge  for  himself. 
That  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do 
this,  he  traveled  as  his  own  ambassador.  It 
was  not  a  new  expedient,  but  it  was  a  good  one 
and  useful  on  this  occasion. 

The  magnificence  of  the  embassy  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  rank  of  the  ambassador.  He 
left  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  prime 
minister,  who  according  to  his  laudable  custom, 
signed  and  answered  so-be-it,  to  every  body  and 
every  thing,  so  that  he  was  beloved  by  every 
body,  and  many  persons  went  to  consult  him  on 
their  affairs  merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  their 
own  proceedings  praised. 

The  king  was  received  at  the  court  of  Thistle- 
down with  the  same  magnificence  in  which  he 
appeared  there.  After  his  first  audience  he 
asked  for  permission!  to  make  a  private  visit 
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that  he  might  be,  as  he  said,  in  a  state  to  give 
his  master  a  more  particular  account  in  an  affair 
of  so  much  importance.  It  was  known  who  the 
ambassador  was,  but  they  pretended  ignorance ; 
nothing  is  so  agreeable  at  courts  as  this  sort  of 
public  secret. 

To  avoid  a  fatiguing  ceremonial,  the  king 
proposed  that  this  second  interview  should  take 
place  in  the  garden.  The  princess  consented 
to  it  with  some  reluctance,  but  seeing  that  the 
weather  was  fine  and  perfectly  calm,  she  thought 
she  could  not  very  well  refuse,  and  she  consent- 
ed to  the  king's  proposal.  But  scarcely  had 
they  got  over  the  first  salutations,  than  a  light 
wind  began  to  move  the  princess,  whose  knights, 
out  of  respect  to  her,  were  absent  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  king  wished  to  go  to  her,  but  the 
air  which  was  moved  by  his  approach,  and 
another  breeze  which  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
carried  her  away  from  him.  He  ran  after  her 
saying,  "  Ah,  ah,  princess,  do  you  fly  from  me  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  no  sir,"  said  she,  "  be  so  kind  as  to 
run  a  little  faster  and  stop  me,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  so  doing.  This  all 
proceeds,"  said  she,  with  some  petulance,  "  of 
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having  come  to  talk  in  a  garden,  as  if  one  could 
not  converse  better  in  a  chamber  well  closed." 

The  king  ran  and  ran,  but  the  wind  went 
faster,  it  increased  so  much  that  in  a  moment 
the  princess  was  at  the  very  end  of  the  garden, 
and  unfortunately  a  low  wall  bounded  the  gar- 
den which  ended  on  a  large  plain,  and  she  went 
over  it  like  a  bird.  The  king  stopped,  panting 
at  the  wall,  saying  more  than  once,  "  oh,  ah," 
and  followed  with  his  eyes  the  beautiful  Thistle- 
down, who  was  carried  away  over  the  plain, 
sometimes  in  a  straight  line,  sometimes  being 
whirled  round.  He  soon  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
the  court  and  people  overcome  with  the  accident 
followed  over  the  plain  on  foot  and  horse,  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate  princess,  for 
the  wind  which  took  her  away,  increased  every 
moment,  and  threatened  a  violent  storm. 

The  king  who  was  left  alone  with  his  suite, 
returned  to  the  palace,  reflecting  on  the  extra- 
ordinary lightness  of  his  intended  bride.  He 
was  not  so  much  touched  with  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  such  an  alliance,  as  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  having  a  wife  who  took  the  wind  like 
a  paper  kite ;  without  farther  hesitation  he  re- 
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solved  on  his.  departure.  He  was  mounting  his 
horse  the  very  moment  when  the  princess  was 
brought  back  in  her  carriage.  She  had  been 
found  two  leagues  from  the  place  whence  she 
started,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  braced  against  a 
corn  mill  which  was  fortunately  found  in  the 
way.  Careful  expressed  his  fear  of  intruding 
upon  her  in  her  weary  state,  and  making  his 
compliments,  took  leave  of  her  court. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  adventure,  and  tired  of 
the  jests  which  was  made  about  the  embassy, 
the  princess  and  the  interview,  and  disgusted 
with  being  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
flatterers,  he  resolved  to  travel  alone,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  sent  away  his  attendants  and 
reserved  only  one  esquire,  from  whom  he  was 
soon  afterward  separated. 

The  good  Fairy  Aveline  who  was  a  friend  of 
prince  Careful,  had  filled  his  mind  with  these 
ideas.  She  desired  to  make  the  priuce  worthy 
of  a  protege  of  her  own,  the  beautiful  Minon 
Minetta,  whom  she  had  educated,  and  who  on 
account  of  the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the 
charms  of  her  mind,  deserved  the  most  accom- 
plished husband  in  the  world.    To  succeed  in 
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her  designs,  knowing  that  there  was  no  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  Fairy  Weathercock,  and 
knowing  the  good  dispositions  of  Prince  Care- 
ful, and  that  all  he  needed  was  to  have  those 
good  dispositions  cultivated,  as  soon  as  he 
was  separated  from  his  attendants,  she  led  his 
squire  astray ;  and  the  same  evening,  while  he 
was  asleep  in  a  forest,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  she 
took  from  him  his  weapons  of  defence,  and  his 
horse,  knowing  that  in  such  a  situation  he  would 
not  declare  his  birth,  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
please  and  to  succeed  by  himself,  and  that  finally 
his  character  and  his  person,  deprived  of  every 
ornament  and  of  all  illusion,  would  be  suited  to 
Minon  Minetta,  who  however,  knew  nothing  of 
these  plans  of  Fairy  Aveline. 

When  he  awoke,  the  king  was  surprised  and 
afflicted  at  the  theft  which  had  been  committed 
upon  him,  and  sought  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
for  what  he  had  lost.  The  want  of  food  at  last 
forced  him  to  some  exertion,  and  he  set  out  on 
his  way,  abandoning  himself  to  chance.  He 
had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  met  Aveline 
under  the  form  of  a  little  old  woman  loaded  with 
an  enormous  bundle  of  faggots.    She  soon  sank 
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under  the  weight  of  her  burden  ;  he  inquired  if 
she  were  ill,  she  answered  no,  and  he  went  on 
his  way.  "  And  my  bunch  of  faggots,"  cried 
she,  "  where  is  your  politeness  ?  To  be  sure 
you  are  a  very  well  educated  young  man.  What 
do  you  know  how  to  do  ?  " 

"  Me,  nothing,"  replied  he. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  she,  you  do  not 
know  how  to  lift  a  bundle  of  faggots.  Ah,  well, 
come  here,  1  am  more  learned,  I  can  load  you 
with  them  very  easily." 

The  king  blushed  at  her  reproofs,  of  which 
he  felt  in  part  the  truth,  and  he  took  the  faggots. 
Aveline  charmed  with  this  first  trial,  followed 
him  still  under  the  form  of  the  old  woman,  talk- 
ing to  him  sometimes,  and  sometimes  talking  to 
herself,  and  chatting  as  old  ladies  sometimes  do. 

"  I  wish  all  kings  would  try  the  weight  of  a 
bundle  of  faggots  just  for  once,  triey  would 
know  then  how  much  trouble  it  is  to  keep  a  fire 
on  their  hearths."  Careful  thought  there  was 
wisdom  in  this  remark,  and  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate  entered  his  heart.  "  But  where  are 
we  going,  my  good  woman  ?  "  said  he. 

"We  are  going  to  the  White  Castle,"  said  she ; 
13 
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"  if  you  have  nothing  to  do,  I  will  give  you  em- 
ployment there." 

"  In  what  can  you  employ  me  ?"  said  he  ;  "  if 
you  seat  me  at  table,  I  shall  be  well  pleased." 

"  You  told  me  just  now  that  you  did  not  know 
how  to  do  any  thing  ;  I  believed  you  at  first, 
but  now  I  do  not  believe  you ;  you  see  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  occupation  to  present  itself, 
you  are  beginning  to  be  quite  learned." 

"  Learned,  indeed,"  replied  the  king,  "  it  is 
great  learning  to  know  how  to  carry  a  bundle  of 
wood." 

"  You  do  not  know  any  too  much  yet,  no 
pride,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  the  old  woman, 
"  this  is  the  beginning  of  your  studies,  be  quiet, 
you  are  employed ;  you  are  releiving  old  age, 
you  are  polite  to  a  woman,  and  do  you  call  this 
nothing  for  the  first  lesson  ?  " 

The  king  not  much  moved  by  this  praise,  and 
these  fine  instructions,  was  about  to  drop  the 
faggots  in  his  weariness  and  impatience,  when 
a  young  girl  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beau- 
tiful day,  superbly  dressed,  and  covered  with 
diamonds,  ran  to  meet  them,  and  said,  "  my 
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good  mother,  I  was  just  coming  to  you,  to  help 
you  if  you  were  tired." 

"  Here  is  a  young  man,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, "who  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
the  faggots,  you  see  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  more  awkwardly.  Will  you  give  them 
to  me  again,  sir  ?  "  said  she. 

The  king  whose  politeness  was  piqued,  took 
care  not  to  accept  her  offer,  and  walked  more 
lightly,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  princess, 
whose  beauties  and  graces  opened  upon  him 
every  moment.  But  surprised  at  these  circum- 
stances which  he  did  not  understand,  he  was 
vain  enough  to  wish  to  -cause  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  carry  faggots,  it 
was  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  do  it  very 
well.  He  spoke  of  his  horse  and  his  weapons 
having  been  stolen  ;  he  mentioned  his  servants, 
but  did  not  dare  to  say  any  thing  about  his 
kingdom. 

He  need  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  they 
paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said.  At  last  they 
reached  the  castle,  in  which  he  perceived  a  very 
good  house,  with,  however,  nothing  remarkable 
about  it.    They  pointed  out  to  him  the  place 
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where  he  was  to  deposit  his  faggots.  Ashamed 
of  having  made  his  entrance  in  this  way,  into 
such  a  house,  and  fearing  to  be  recognized,  the 
king  would  instantly  have  taken  his  departure, 
if  he  had  not  been  kept  there  by  the  charms  of 
the  princess  Minon  Minetta,  to  whom  he  felt 
himself  greatly  attracted.  The  princess  without 
showing  him  any  civility,  had  entered  the  house, 
and  the  old  woman  had  retired  into  a  little  room 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  Prince  remained  alone, 
abandoned  to  his  own  reflections,  and  was 
doubting  what  to  do  with  himself,  when  one  of 
the  servants  came  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
rest  himself  in  the  parlor  ? 

He  followed  her  and  found  himself  in  a  very 
pretty  apartment  filled  with  books,  instruments 
of  music,  drawing  materials,  &c.  He  placed 
himself  in  a  corner,  and  saw  persons  of  both 
sexes,  one  after  another,  or  in  parties  of  three  or 
four,  come  in  and  seat  themselves  at  some  em- 
ployment, or  engaged  in  some  sport,  contenting 
themselves  with  saluting  him  coldly. 

The  fair  Minetta  appeard  afterward,  followed 
by  a  very  pleasant  party.  The  conversation 
became  animated  and  agreeable,  and  the  com- 
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pany  seemed  to  consist  of  highly  educated  and 
accomplished  persons,  all  well  acquainted  with 
each  other.  No  attention  was  paid  the  king, 
except  that  when  dinner  was  announced,  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  party ;  and  a  seat,  though 
not  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  was  offered 
him.  The  dinner  was  very  gay.  The  king 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  some  of  the  young 
ladies  took  up  what  he  said,  and  made  jesting 
answers  to  it,  of  which  he  felt  the  full  force  ;  but 
every  moment  he  was  more  and  more  moved  by 
the  grace  and  charms  of  the  fair  Minetta.  He 
felt  the  absurdity  of  his  passion,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  young 
persons  endowed  with  agreeable  talents  and  ac- 
customed to  good  society.  How  much  did  he 
feel  ashamed  of  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of 
grace.  He  made  some  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion. As  a  king  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
have  every  thing  he  said  listened  to  and  ap- 
plauded. What  a  different  situation  was  he 
now  in ! 

After  dinner  the  company  formed  a  pleasant 
concert,  he  felt  mortified  that  he  could  not  join 
in  it,  and  that  he  had  studied  music  so  little 
13* 
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that  he  could  not  understand  it.  The  day  before 
he  thought  he  knew  every  thing,  but  now  he 
saw  clearly  his  ignorance,  he  joined  to  this 
cruel  conviction,  the  timidity,  shame  and  embar- 
rassment of  a  man  in  love,  who  fears  he  shall 
not  be  accepted.  He  went  into  the  garden,  he 
mused,  he  sighed  there,  he  lamented  that  he 
had  not  employed  his  youth  better,  and  finished 
by  going  to  seek  the  old  woman,  asking  her 
questions  and  talking  about  Minon  Minetta. 

He  found  her  in  a  lower  hall  spinning.  He 
accosted  her  with  politeness.  "  Ah,  well,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "  the  care  you  took  to  carry  the 
faggots  has  had  a  very  good  effect,  how  did  you 
enjoy  your  dinner,  was  it  not  a  very  pleasant 
party.    How  did  you  get  along  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,"  replied  the  king,  "  but  Mi- 
netta is  very  beautiful,  are  not  all  those  about 
her  in  love  with  her,  can  one  see  her  and  not 
admire  her  ?  " 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  she  is  indifferent  to  all  her  lovers." 

"  All  my  rivals,"  said  the  king,  "  are  probably 
princes,  kings,  or  the  sons  of  kings  ?  " 

"  No,  there  are  some  of  the  party  who  are 
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only  simple  individuals,  but  who  by  their  merit 
and  talents  are  equal  to  sovereigns.'*' 

"  These  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  rest," 
said  the  king. 

"  A  king,  more  amiable  than  powerful,  will 
alone  be  able  to  win  her  heart. " 

"  You  make  me  despair,  "  interrupted  Care- 
ful, "  meantime  I  shall  always  love  the  princess, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  render  myself  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  her.  I  will  sacrifice  to  her 
all  my  selfish  feelings,  my  rank,  my  dignity. 
My  sentiments  and  my  constant  attachment, 
may  perhaps  make  up  for  my  deficiencies.  Tell 
me  what  she  loves  ?  " 

"  She  is  fond  of  talents,  and  a  natural  pleas- 
ant temper  pleases  her.  Go  back  to  her,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  having  consulted  me." 

"  What  can  I  offer  you  in  return  for  your 
kindness,  situated  as  I  am  ? "  said  the  king. 
Shall  I  go  out  tomorrow  and  bring  in  your  fag- 
gots for  you  ? " 

"  Your  offer  is  enough,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, giving  him  a  ball  of  twine,  "  it  will  be  of 
use  to  you." 

"  What  use  can  a  ball  of  twine  be  to  me  ?  " 
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said  the  king  to  himself,  "  this  good  woman  is 
surely  joking." 

The  good  Aveline  did  not  say  she  suspected 
what  he  was  thinking  of,' but  she  said,  "  when 
this  ball  has  lost  its  virtue,  your  troubles  will  be 
over." 

"  Is  it  then  the  thread  of  my  life  ?  "  said  he, 
taking  it. 

"  It  is  that  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  love," 
replied  she. 

He  quitted  her,  and  returned  into  the  hall, 
where  an  aminated  conversation  was  going  on. 
Minetta  conversed  with  good  sense,  propriety 
and  sprightliness.  By  and  by  little  dances 
were  got  up,  then  music,  Minetta  excelled  in 
every  thing. 

The  king  charmed  and  delighted,  was  shocked 
at  not  being  able  to  appear  himself  to  more  ad- 
vantage. After  the  dancing  and  music,  came 
an  agreeable  supper ;  laughing  and  joking  fol- 
lowed ;  drawings  were  produced,  ornamental 
work  was  exhibited.  Some  one  asked  the  king 
if  he  was  most  fond  of  music  or  drawing.  Some 
of  the  ladies  joked  him  on  his  modesty.  At 
last  a  lively  little  lady  begged  him  to  tell  her 
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his  name.  She  smiled  at  hearing  that  it  was 
Careful,  and  the  poor  king  was  made  quite  un- 
comfortable, for  although  Minetta  treated  him 
with  politeness,  and  did  not  encourage  the  jests 
of  her  companions,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  had  less  claims  to  her  attention,  than 
any  one  else  ;  and  he  took  his  leave,  resolved 
to  try  to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  the  fair 
princess. 

While  things  were  in  this  state  at  the  White 
Castle,  a  certain  fairy  named  Grimace,  who  was 
not  of  the  most  benevolent  kind,  went  to  con- 
sult the  Fairy  Weathercock  as  to  what  princess 
would  make  a  good  wife  to  a  certain  prince 
Flimsy,  whom  she  had  under  her  care.  Weather- 
cock tumbled  over  the  leaves  of  her  book,  and 
having  seen  the  name  of  Minon  Minetta,  she 
mentioned  her  qualifications.  Grimace  resolved 
that  she  would  have  her,  and  no  one  else,  for 
Flimsy.  She  went  immediately  to  the  court  of 
Minetta,  and  was  received  there  as  politely  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  gracious  a 
fairy  as  Aveline.  She  had  .brought  Minetta 
into  the  country  only  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with, Careful.    They  now 
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returned  to  the  city.  Flimsy  was  presented,  he 
was  pretty  in  his  appearance,  but  so  delicate 
that  the  least  exertion  overpowered  him  so  much 
that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

He  had  some  talents  and  education,  but  ex- 
cept the  admiration  he  had  for  himself,  every 
thing  about  him  was  little.  He  was  delighted 
as  every  one  was,  with  Minon  Minetta,  but  she 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  discover  that  he 
was  not  worthy  of  a  sensible  woman.  The 
prince  was  very  angry  that  any  one  should  pre- 
sume to  think  meanly  of  him,  and  he  one  day 
reproached  his  lady  love  so  violently  that  he 
became  so  much  excited  and  agitated,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  fifteen  days. 
Fairy  Grimace  was  very  much  troubled  at  this, 
and  she  was  so  incensed  with  Fairy  Averline, 
that  she  told  her,  her  beautiful  pupil  was  a  co- 
quette, who  admired  herself  all'  day  long,  and 
wished  to  have  the  whole  world  at  her  feet.  She 
added  that  her  vanity  deserved  punishment,  and 
she  took  an  oath  by  her  tooth,  that  Minetta 
should  never  be  happy  till  she  had  found  "  the 
bridge  without  an  arch,  and  the  bird  without  a 
feather." 
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Her  anger  increased  a  thousand  times  the 
ugly  grimaces  which  had  given  the  fairy  her 
name  ;  her  appearance  became  perfectly  fright- 
ful, and  when  she  found  out  that  Minetta  was 
pleased  with  king  Careful,  she  resolved  to  take 
her  departure,  having  her  mind  full  of  thoughts 
of  vengeance,  because  her  favorite  Flimsy  had 
been  slighted.  Aveline  did  not  suspect  her 
wicked  designs  ;  people  who  are  kind  them- 
selves, do  not  suspect  unkindness  in  others. 
The  fairy  was  artful  enough  to  disguise  her 
real  intentions,  so  that  Aveline  saw  her  depart 
quietly  with  her  pupil,  without  regretting  or 
fearing  any  thing. 

Meantime  king  Careful  reproached  himself 
more  than  once  for  having  left  the  palace  of  the 
princess,  he  felt  that  no  pain  was  so  great  as 
that  of  being  separated  from  one  he  loved  so 
much.  He  had  the  consolation  in  his  misfor- 
tune, to  find  his  arms  and  his  horse,  both  were 
of  great  assistance  to  him  ;  and  Aveline  know- 
ing this,  had  put  them  within  his  reach  again. 

After  having  crossed  several  deserts,  he  ar- 
rived at  an  inhabited  country.  Unfortunately 
for  geography,  kingdoms  were  known  in  those 
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times  only  by  the  names  of  their  kings,  thus 
their  true  position  on  the  globe  cannot  now 
be  discovered.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
frontier  of  that  country,  than  he  was  seized  and 
conducted  to  the  capital  city  chained  like  a 
criminal.  The  only  answer  he  received  to  his 
complaints  at  so  unjust  a  proceeding,  was^  that 
he  was  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Iron. 
The  prince  received  him  on  his  black  throne,  in 
the  midst  of  a  court  of  mourners,  and  dressed  in 
black  for  all  his  relations,  whom  he  had  him- 
self put  to  death. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  this  country,  young 
man  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Chance  brought  me  here,"  replied  Careful, 
"  and  if  I  escape  from  your  cruelty,  your  ex- 
ample will  teach  me  to  treat  my  own  subjects 
differently." 

"  Indeed,  you  seem  to  me  somewhat  imper- 
tinent," cried  the  ferocious  king  ;  "  I  will  set  you 
to  work,  what  do  you  know  how  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  conquer  you  if  you  will  accept  the 
combat  which  I  offer  you." 

The  rudest  men  in  appearance  are  generally 
the  most  easy  to  subdue,  when  one  resists  them 
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boldly ;  the  king  who  was  fond  of  playing  the 
terrible,  groaned  at  the  mere  proposition  of  a 
single  combat,  he  descended  from  his  throne, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  King  Careful,  saying, 
"  I  have  never  found  any  one  but  you  worthy  of 
my  friendship." 

"  Your  barbarity  makes  you  unworthy  of 
mine  ;  I  feel  only  horror  towards  you.  Kings 
should  set  a  good  example,  and  if  I  silently  ac- 
cepted your  friendship,  it  might  appear  as  if  I 
approved  your  conduct." 

This  answer  was  a  little  strong,  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  out  of  place  ;  but  the  king  was 
young,  and  was  perhaps  wanting  in  judgment. 

The  King  of  Iron  incensed,  cried  out,  "  it  is 
too  much  to  insult  me  in  my  own  court,  and 
until  I  find  out  whether  you  are  imposing  upon 
me ;  for  the  world  is  full  of  adventurers,  who 
pretend  to  be  kings,  in  order  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic ;  I  will  teach  you  how  to  talk.  Put  him  in 
the  jewel."  (This  was  the  name  he  had  given 
to  a  favorite  prison,  all  the  horrors  of  which  he 
had  himself  arranged.)  It  was  not  long  enough 
to  allow  one  to  lie  down  in  it  ;  it  was  not  high 
enough  for  the  prisoner  to  stand  erect ;  and 
14 
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this  little  chamber  was  hung  by  chains  in  a 
vaulted  hall,  where  the  most  rigorous  cold  and 
the  most  intense  heat,  was  in  turn  experienced. 
A  hundred  different  locks  were  turned  when 
Careful  was  put  in. 

Weathercock,  whose  head  was  turning  about 
with  some  new  idea,  thought  no  longer  of  the 
existence  of  Careful;  and  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  the  unfortunate  prince,  if  Aveline, 
who  had  seen  what  was  passing,  had  not  caused 
him  to  hear  a  voice,  the  sound  of  which  en- 
couraged his  heart,  for  he  thought  he  heard 
Minon  Minetta  saying  to  him,  "and  the  ball  of 
twine." 

He  took  it  out,  in  obedience  to  the  voice,  with- 
out knowing  what  use  he  could  make  of  it ;  he 
tied  the  end  of  the  twine  to  one  of  the  bars  of 
iron  which  formed  the  side  of  his  little  house, 
and  without  any  effort,  it  separated  wherever 
the  thread  was  fastened.  He  repeated  this 
operation  as  often  as  it  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  jewel,  and  then  found  himself 
in  the  hall.  He  performed  the  same  operation 
at  one  of  the  windows  of  that  apartment  to 
which  he  climbed  up,  but  he  perceived  at  some 
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distance  from  the  hall,  a  very  high  wall,  which 
took  from  him  all  hope  of  escape. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  resolved  at  last 
to  abandon  himself  to  all  the  cruelties  of  the 
King  of  Iron,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  leave 
in  his  possession  any  thing  so  precious  as  his 
ball  of  twine ;  he  threw  it  into  the  air  saying,  as 
if  the  old  woman  were  present,  "I  am  more  un- 
fortunate than  you  are  powerful,  but  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

The  ball  unwound  itself,  and  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  the  fairy  probably  had  a  hand  in  it,  the 
end  of  it  remained  in  his  hand.  He  felt  a  re- 
sistance at  the  other  end,  and  thinking  that  the 
ball  had  stopped  somewhere,  he  preferred  to 
trust  himself  even  to  a  weak  twine,  than  to  the 
cruelty  of  a  king.  He  was  so  young  and  active 
that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
wall.  He  balanced  himself  and  cleared  it,  and 
the  thread  of  twine  carried  him  safely  to  the 
ground.  He  found  the  precious  ball,  and  having 
wound  it  up,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  thanking 
a  thousand  times,  the  generous  old  woman.  He 
then  left  the  city  of  the  Iron  King. 

The  astonishment  and  fury  of  that  person 
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were  extreme,  when  at  daylight  he  found  his 
prisoner  no  longer  in  the  jewel.  Every  exami- 
nation redoubled  his  surprise.  He  caused  the 
governor  of  the  prison  with  all  the  jailors,  to  be 
put  to  death ;  and  sent  out  his  guards  and  the 
garrison  of  his  city,  and  even  the  citizens,  with 
orders  to  bring  back  the  king  dead  or  alive. 
But  by  the  help  of  the  ball  of  twine  he  had 
passed  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers, 
and  had  thrown  himself  into  an  immense  forest, 
which  put  him  in  a  short  time  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  barbarous  king. 

The  Fairy  Aveline  did  not  consider  these 
trials  as  sufficient  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of 
the  handsome  prince  Careful.  She  wished  to 
make  him  a  man  of  merit,  and  altogether  worthy 
of  the  fair  Minetta.  That  princess  who  had 
become  much  pleased  with  the  modesty  and 
gentleness  of  Careful,  had  deeply  regretted  the 
pains  and  humiliations  he  had  suffered,  and 
she  conjured  Aveline  a  thousand  times  to  relieve 
him.  But  Aveline  said,  "  he  has  his  ball  of 
twine,  he  must  learn  to  help  himself." 

"  But  he  does  not  think,"  replied  she,  "  at 
least  let  him  hear  my  voice  ;  "  and  it  was  in 
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fact  the  voice  of  Minetta,  which  the  fairy  had 
caused  him  to  hear,  and  which  said  to  him,  "  and 
the  ball  of  twine."  In  fact  the  princess  could 
scarcely  breathe  till  Careful  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  had  nothing  more  to  dread  from  the 
Iron  King.  From  that  moment  the  princess  re- 
solved to  declare  war  on  that  cruel  monarch, 
and  join  her  forces  to  those  of  Careful,  who 
should  take  command  of  the  two  armies. 

Meantime  the  prince  was  on  foot,  more  un- 
fortunate at  the  thought  that  he  should  never  be 
worthy  of  princess  Minetta,  than  at  any  thing  he 
had  to  suffer.  Aveline  caused  him  to  find  fruit, 
which  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under  the  fatigues 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  She  consented  to 
the  urgent  request  of  the  princess  that  she 
might  write  him  a  letter,  to  encourage  him 
under  his  trials.  He  saw  a  note  fall  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  from  a  natural  curiosity  he 
opened  it  and  found  it  contained  these  words, 
"  Prince,  hope  on,  he  who  has  escaped  from  the 
Iron  King,  need  not  dread  the  White  Castle." 

What  joy  did  such  a  letter  give  to  a  despair- 
ing lover — it  was  necessary  to  help  him  to  sus- 
tain the  fatiguing  and  retired  life  that  he  led, 
14* 
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and  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  he  suffered.  At 
last  he  reached  a  more  open  country,  and  found 
himself  in  a  meadow  of  great  beauty ;  in  the  dis- 
tance were  moss-covered  rocks,  forming  an 
agreeable  termination  to  the  point  of  sight.  At 
the  south  he  discerned  some  openings  before 
which  he  perceived  several  persons  of  both 
sexes  walking  softly,  or  seated  in  quiet  attitudes. 
As  he  drew  near  he  found  old  men  who  received 
him  and  offered  him  their  assistance.  Sur- 
prised to  see  so  large  a  number  of  these  persons, 
he  learned  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Cavern  of 
Old  Age.  That  divinity  so  sad,  but  so  much 
longed  for  and  to  whom  so  many  vows  are  of- 
fered had  chosen  to  reside  near  her,  the  oldest 
but  also  the  most  amiable  persons  in  the  world. 
Little  talkers  and  speaking  the  truth  of  their 
past  life,  they  had  acquired  a  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, without  losing  any  thing  of  their  cheerful- 
ness ;  any  attention,  any  mark  of  friendship  from 
the  young  gave  them  pleasure.  They  loved 
those  who  were  still  young,  and  took  an  interest 
in  them.  The  King  profited  by  the  stay  he 
made  among  these  old  persons  and  took  advan- 
tage of  their  friendly  advice  to  enable  him  to 
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correct  a  thousand  faults,  which  till  then  he  had 
thought  perfections.  What  advantage  may  not 
a  good  mind  derive  from  these  living  books, 
when  they  give  as  these  persons  did,  gentleness 
to  knowledge.  The  King  knew  their  value  and 
profited  by  their  experience,  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  young  prince  listening  ea- 
gerly to  their  counsels,  in  order  to  render  him- 
self worthy  to  be  loved,  and  who  was  only 
desirous  of  showing  respect  to  the  aged  and 
making  himself  beloved  and  respected. 

Meantime  Prince  Careful  occasionally  made 
trial  of  his  twine  ball,  but  it  always  fell  down 
again ;  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  degree  of 
perfection  which  Aveline  thought  necessary. 
The  news  which  he  frequently  received  from 
her,  softened  a  little  the  pains  of  this  long  sepa- 
ration. He  found  written,  sometimes  on  a  rock, 
sometimes  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  "  She  is  well, 
she  loves  you ;  she  desires  to  see  you ;  she 
mourns  your  absence."  Encouraged  by  these 
tokens  of  her  regard,  he  made  answers,  in  which 
he  declared  the  extent  of  his  love,  and  having 
placed  them  under  the  flowers,  he  would  find 
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that  in  a  short  time  they  had  disappeared,  and 
he  found  kind  answers  in  their  place. 

Meantime  the  preparations  for  the  war  which 
Minon  Minetta  had  resolved  to  declare  on  the 
King  of  Iron,  though  carried  on  secretly,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  fairy  Grimace.  She  was  no  friend 
of  King  Careful,  and  she  was  vexed  with  Mi- 
netta. 

Aveline  had  heretofore  discovered  and  turned 
aside  some  of  her  bad  intentions.  The  prin- 
cess, who  was  resolved  to  take  command  of  her 
army  in  person,  was  desirous  to  ride  on  horse- 
back every  day,  that  she  might  accustom  herself 
to  fatigue ;  this  she  did  and  went  hunting  con- 
stantly. Aveline  approved  her  design,  but 
urged  her  expressly  never  to  go  out  of  her  own 
dominions,  unless  her  fairy  friend  were  with 
her.  The  princess  promised  to  take  care  not  to 
do  this,  but  one  day  when  she  was  mounted  on 
her  fine  white  steed,  and  her  mind  occupied  in 
thinking  of  King  Careful,  she  passed,  before  she 
was  aware  of  it,  the  boundaries  of  her  domin- 
ions, and  came  suddenly  upon  a  house  formed 
of  dead  leaves,  the  sight  of  which  boded  her  no 
good. 
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Recollecting  the  advice  of  Aveline,  she  wished 
to  turn  the  bridle  of  her  horse,  but  it  remained 
immovable.  The  princess  felt  an  irresistible 
force,  which  drew  her  to  the  ground.  Her  ef- 
forts and  cries  were  in  vain.  She  endeavored 
to  repass  the  boundary  of  her  dominions,  but 
found  on  every  side  a  resistance  which  she 
could  not  overcome,  and  which  forced  her  on 
toward  the  dead  leaf  house.  -She  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  door  than  Grimace  appeared.  "  I 
have  you,  at  last,  beautiful  Minon  Minetta,  it  is 
a  long  time  that  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for 
you.  Come  here,  my  darling,  I  will  teach  you 
to  make  war  on  my  friends.  Things  will  not 
go  to  your  mind,  I  think ;  you  shall  ask  his 
pardon  on  your  knees,  and  to  obtain  peace,  you 
shall  beg  the  Iron  King  to  do  you  the  honor  to 
marry  you.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  wait 
upon  me." 

The  princess  was  immediately  set  to  work  to 
perform  the  most  menial  offices  in  the  house- 
hold ;  her  supper  was  dry,  black  bread,  and  her 
bed  a  little  bundle  of  straw.  The  next  day  at 
noon,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day,  she  was 
sent  out  to  take  care  of  the  fairy's  turkeys. 
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She  would  have  suffered  greatly  in  this  labor, 
at  least  her  complexion  would  have  been  sadly 
burned,  if  she  had  not  fortunately  found  in  the 
field  a  fan.  This  article  added  to  the  oddity  of 
her  appearance  as  a  turkey  keeper,  dressed  in 
splendid  clothes.  She  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  fan  in  such  a  singular  place, 
as  pleased  with  its  utility.  Indeed,  the  fan  was 
not  only  of  great  assistance  to  her,  but  on  open- 
ing it,  she  found  to  her  great  joy  a  letter  from 
King  Careful,  inscribed  upon  it.  She  then  felt 
sure  that  she  was  still  under  the  protection  of 
the  fairy. 

Grimace,  astonished  to  find  that  after  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  several  days,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  princess  still  kept  its  beauty, 
watched  all  her  actions,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  her  with  a  fan.  She  wished  to  take  it  from 
her,  but  it  was  not  only  useful  but  dear  to  Mi- 
netta,  and  she  was  not  disposed  to  part  with  it. 

"  Give  me  that  fan,"  said  she  in  a  rage. 

"  You  shall  sooner  take  my  life,"  said  the 
princess  in  reply,  and  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  violence  of  Grimace,  she  put  it  under 
her  feet  and  stood  upon  it.    No  sooner  had  she 
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done  so  than  it  rose  from  the  ground.  Grimace 
groaned  at  the  insult  thrown  upon  her  authority, 
but  the  power  of  Aveline  became  superior  to 
her  own,  because  the  intentions  of  Aveline  were 
good  and  pure,  and  while  this  wicked  fairy  was 
suffering  under  a  powerless  anger,  Minon  Mi- 
netta  was  passing  through  the  air  on  her  fan. 

King  Careful,  on  his  part,  having  thrown  up 
his  ball  again,  was  traveling  in  the  same  ele- 
ment, borne  up  by  the  end  of  the  cord  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  The  two  carriages  met,  and 
the  princess  cried  out,  "  Here  is  the  bridge  with- 
out an  arch,  and  the  bird  without  a  feather." 
Though  their  interview  took  place  in  the  air,  it 
was  nevertheless  tender.  The  fan  extended 
itself,  and  the  prince  was  received  upon  it,  as 
well  as  Aveline,  who  made  her  appearance  at 
the  same  time. 

She  gave  her  consent  to  their  union,  and  did 
not  prevent  them  from  giving  each  other  assur- 
ances of  their  love.  Their  conversation  was 
not  long ;  they  descended  to  the  earth  in  pres- 
ence of  the  two  armies,  which  Aveline  had 
taken  care  to  bring  together.  The  armies  con- 
sisted of  the  flower  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  they 
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received  their  sovereigns  with  transport,  and 
marched  with  so  much  arofor  against  the  King 
of  Iron  that  his  states  were  soon  conquered,  and 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  his  capital,  where 
he  was  forced  to  defend  himself  with  Grimace. 
The  siege  was  severe,  but  Grimace  and  Severity- 
are  not  unconquerable.  The  King  and  fairy  were 
obliged  to  yield  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of 
war.  King  Iron,  who  begged  for  his  life  at  any 
price,  was  employed  at  his  own  request  in  tend- 
ing the  sheep  of  King  Careful,  but  not  till  he 
had  taken  an  oath  to  treat  them  with  gentleness. 
There  are  authors  who  assert  that  Grimace  was 
changed  into  a  pin  ball  which  bore  her  name, 
and  that  she  constantly  suffered  from  the  wounds 
of  the  pins.  Bat  the  greater  number,  and  I  am 
myself  of  that  opinion,  maintain  that  Aveline 
gave  Grimace  her  liberty,  counseling  her  to 
marry  Flimsey  and  Transparent.  She  followed 
this  advice.  Aveline,  after  having  added  new 
conquests  to  the  estates  of  her  pupils,  made 
them  happy  by  uniting  them  in  the  presence  of 
Weathercock,  whom  they  had  much  trouble  in 
finding,  and  who  was  greatly  astonished  when 
she  heard  all  that  had  been  going  on. 
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Careful  took  charge  of  his  dominions  himself, 
and  managed  affairs  extremely  well ;  he  gave 
to  his  good  man  Sobeit  the  office  of  his  head 
housekeeper.  The  happiness  of  Careful  and 
Minon  Minetta  was  constant  and  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  fulfilled  the  wish  of  their  court  poet, 
who  wrote — 

May  Careful  and  Minetta  ever  reign, 

And  never,  never  die, 
And  after  them,  their  children  fair 

Reign  twice  as  long  as  they. 
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WINTER. 

&  <Sotifl  to  fie  <Suttfl  ftemtre  a  (Koo'a  iHre* 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CLAUDIUS. 

Old  Winter  is  the  man  for  me, — 
Stout  hearted,  sound  and  steady ; 

Steel  nerves  and  bones  of  brass  hath  he  ; 
Come  snow,  come  blow,  he's  ready. 

If  ever  man  was  well,  rtis  he  ; 

He  keeps  no  fire  in  his  chamber, 
And  yet  from  cold  and  cough  is  free, 

In  bitterest  December. 

He  dresses  him  out  doors  at  morn, 
Nor  needs  he  first  to  warm  him  ; 

Tooth-ache  and  rheumatism  he'll  scorn, 
And  colic  don't  alarm  him. 

In  summer  when  the  woodland  rings, 
He  asks,  "  what  mean  these  noises?  " 
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Warm  sounds  he  hates,  and  all  warm  things 
Most  heartily  despises. 

But  when  the  fox's  hark  is  loud  ; 

When  the  bright  hearth  is  snapping ; 
When  children  round  the  chimney  crowd, 

All  shivering  and  clapping  ; 

When  stone  and  bone  with  frost  do  break, 
And  pond  and  lake  are  cracking — 

Then  you  may  see  his  old  sides  shake, 
Such  glee  his  frame  is  racking. 

Near  the  North  Pole,  upon  the  strand 

He  has  an  icy  tower ; 
Likewise  in  lovely  Switzerland 

He  keeps  a  summer  bower. 

So  up  and  down,  now  here,  now  there 

His  regiments  manoeuvre ; 
When  he  goes  by,  we  stand  and  stare, 

We  cannot  choose  but  shiver. 
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CHARADE. 
II. 

When  first  Columbus,  o'er  the  wave 
New  lands  to  seek,  would  danger  brave, 

My  first  he  found  it  to  persuade, 
The  rich  and  great  to  lend  him  aid. 

But  when  at  last  favor  he  found, 

And  with  success  his  hopes  were  crowned ; 
Gladly  he  left  the  land  behind, 

And  gave  my  second  to  the  wind. 

But  days  and  nights,  how  many  sped, 
And  joy  and  hope  almost  had  fled  ; 

He  found  my  whole  on  every  hand, 
Before  his  eye  descried  the  land. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

The  school  hour  is  over,  and  weary  with  the 
long  run  that  has  followed  it,  the  little  boy  and 
his  sister  seat  themselves  down  under  the  shady 
tree.  They  read  the  pleasant  stories  of  the 
days  when  the  little  fairies  roved  up  and  down 
in  the  earth,  and  if  we  may  believe  their  legends, 
the  whole  world,  kings  and  queens,  bold  war- 
riors and  fair  maidens  stood  in  fear  of  them. 

While  they  read  they  hear  the  sharp  twitter- 
ing of  the  little  mother  bird.  On  the  branch  of 
a  tree  not  far  from  them,  they  espy  a  nest,  and 
their  little  bills  wide  open  are  stretched  out  to 
receive  the  dainty  bit  which  the  mother  has 
brought  her  young  ones. 

A  great  twittering  follows,  they  think  the 
mother  is  saying,  "  one  at  a  time  children,  you 
Pecksy  take  this  caterpillar, — I  know  where 
there  are  a  plenty  more,  and  I  will  be  back  in 
half  a  minute  with  another."    And  the  little 
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birds  are  too  well  bred  to  make  any  objection  to 
this  arrangement. 

The  children  forget  their  fairy  tale,  in  watch- 
ing their  feathered  friends,  but  the  sight  of  their 
open  bills,  reminds  them  that  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  birds,  must  eat,  and  they  close  the  fasci- 
nating volume,  and  hasten  home,  to  where  their 
mother  has  prepared  for  them  the  evening  meal. 

EVENING. 

The  day  has  been  hot  and  sultry,  but  the  sun 
has  gone  down  and  the  air  is  cooled  by  the 
breezes  of  evening. 

The  father  sits  at  his  cottage  door  and  talks 
with  his  little  son,  who,  weary  with  the  studies 
and  the  sports  of  the  day,  comes  to  rest  him  by 
the  side  of  his  father.  The  mother  at  the  win- 
dow breathes  the  sweet  air  of  evening,  and 
while  she  rests  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  listens 
to  the  voices  of  those  she  loves  best. 

The  tame  deer  come  up  from  the  side  of  the 
river  where  they  have  been  to  quench  their 
thirst,  and  cool  their  heated  limbs.  No  cruel 
hunters  are  there  to  pursue  them  on  their  swift 
horses,  with  the  sharp  scented  dogs  ;  but  every 
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thing  is  quiet  and  still,  and  they  snuff  with 
pleasure  the  air  which  brings  to  them  no  sounds 
of  terror. 

The  squirrel  sits  on  the  branch  of  the  old  oak 
and  eats  his  nut,  undisturbed  by  the  idle  boy  ; 
even  the  prating  parrot  hangs  silent  on  the  wall, 
for  her  tongue  is  weary  with  repeating  its  grating 
sounds. 

The  father  gives  his  son  lessons  of  wisdom, 
which  in  the  quiet  hour,  when  all  nature  is 
still,  sink  deep  into  his  heart ;  and  when  sleep 
steals  over  his  little  tired  frame,  he  goes  to  his 
pleasant  bed  to  gain  strength  and  vigor  for  the 
duties  of  the  coming  day. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

Sweet  Rainbow,  pride  of  summer  days, 
High  set  at  heaven's  command, 

Though  into  drear  and  dusky  haze 
Thou  melt  on  either  hand. 

Dear  token  of  a  pardoning  God, 

We  hail  thee,  one  and  all, 
As  when  our  fathers  walked  abroad, 

Freed  from  their  twelve  months'  thrall. 

How  joyful  from  the  imprisoning  ark 
On  the  green  earth  they  spring, 

Not  blither,  after  showers,  the  Lark 
Mounts  up  with  glistening  wing. 

So  home-bound  sailors  spring  to  shore 

Two  oceans  safely  passed  ; 
So  happy  souls  when  life  is  o'er, 

Plunge  in  the  empyreal  vast. 

And  what  most  welcome  and  serene 
Dawns  on  the  Patriarch's  eye, 

In  all  the  emerging  hills  so  green, 
In  all  the  brightening  sky  1 
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What  but  the  gentle  rainbow's  gleam, 
Soothing  the  wearied  sight, 

That  cannot  bear  the  solar  beam 
With  soft  undazzling  light  1 

The  Son  of  God  in  radiance  beamed 

Too  bright  for  us  to  scan, 
But  we  may  face  the  rays  that  streamed 

From  the  mild  Son  of  Man. 

There  parted  into\ain%ow  hues, 

In  sweet  harmoi^ojjs  strife, 
We  see  celestial  love  diffuse 

Its  light  o'er  Jefts^life. 
"     v  • 

God,  by  his  b<jw,  vouchsafes  to  write 
This  truth  in  leaven  above  : 

As  every  lovely  hue  is  Light, 
So  every  grace  is  Love. 


Si 


Ansivers  to  the  Charades  and  Enigmas  in  the 
Keepsake  for  1845. 

Charade  on  Page  41,  £f  *  -  - 
Enigma  on  Page  62,  S  -  - 
Piddle  on  Page  88,  -  -  - 

Charade  on  Page  134,  A  -f  - 
Riddle  on  Page  165,     -  f  £  5  \ 


-  VICTORY 
NO  ANSWER. 

-  -  FIRE. 

-  -  IRONY. 

-  -  HOPE. 


